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A Proposal for the Establishment 
of an Experimental College 


A HOFSTRA COLLEGE STUDY COMMITTEE 


Planned as a no-nonsense kind of place, this college 
will gear itself to the commuting, “good-average” 
student and will emphasize independent study. 


American higher education is in a period of transition. In the near future 
our colleges and universities will be filled with more and more students 
with diverse backgrounds. Trends indicate that the college of the future 
will be the commuting college rather than the residential college. The 
magnitude of the problem requires a critical look at the entire edu- 
cational process. These new problems demand new solutions. 

Bold and imaginative experimentation is needed. For twenty years 
there have been few efforts to design a college with a new approach and 
a new style. The present prospects require the creation of an experi- 
mental college to seek answers to these questions. 

1) How can the “good-average” student be induced to develop habits 
of self-learning and intellectual inquiry? 

2) How do the basic needs of the commuting student differ from 
those of the residential student? 

3) Can teachers be more effective and students be given a greater op- 
portunity to study and learn by the elimination of certain academic 
patterns? 

4) Cana better planned freshman year reduce the heavy rate of drop- 
outs? Or failing this, can a better planned freshman year be made more 
meaningful for those who do not continue? 

Experiments in American higher education for the “good-average” are 
more urgent than for the “elite.” Forty years ago Alexander Meiklejohn 
stated: “There would be much to be gained in private satisfaction and in 
high quality of scholarly achievement by the elimination of all students 
except the very best. But that is not the gain most sorely needed at the 
present time. Our task, the most important task, is that of taking the aver- 
age American boy and those above the average and trying to make of 
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them men of cultured power. No one doubts that this work can be done 
for boys of unusual gifts and aptitude. But what can be done in general? 
What are the possibilities of cultural education in the country at large? 
That seems to me the urgent, the almost terrifying question which now 
confronts our colleges of liberal education”* The impending influx of 
students makes this question even more “terrifying.” 

A substantially greater percentage of future college students will be 
commuters. The increasing cost of higher education will force many stu- 
dents to live at home while pursuing their baccalaureate studies. Further- 
more the great increase in the number of college-age people cannot be 
accommodated in dormitories except at prohibitive cost. Just as the 
boarding school has been replaced by the day school, the commuting 
college is destined eventually to replace the undergraduate residential 
college as the basic pattern in American higher education. 

The essence of any new look at education is to examine the relationship 
between the teacher and student. The efforts to fit students and teachers 
into a traditional structure of semester hours, number of courses and 
teaching load have contributed to the general inefficiency of American 
education. Consequently experimentation should be based upon the sub- 
stance of higher education rather than upon its forms. 

Each year there is a great intellectual waste because of the large num- 
ber of students who drop out of college. A recent study found that the 
first year of college is the most critical drop-out period. This study found 
that “273 per 1000 left school within the first year in comparison with 
283 per 1000 during the next three years. After a student has passed the 
first-year hurdle his chances of attaining a degree brighten considerably. 
Since 150 per 1000 drop out during the second year, we might say that 
when a student has reached the rank of a junior he is a good graduation 
risk—about 685 chances per 1000.””* 

With these considerations in mind, an experimental college should be 
established to discover ways of providing the best education for the 
“good-average” commuting student. Because of the drop-out problem 
this institution might be initially designed to concentrate upon the fresh- 
man year. 


The creation of an experimental climate 

Some kinds of academic experimentation can best be carried out in a 
branch or associated college located close to but separate from a main 
campus. There seem to be compelling reasons for this conclusion. 
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1) An experimental branch college can make a commitment free from 
the traditions of the parent institution. Philip E. Jacob in his Changing 
Values in College found that some institutions had a peculiar potency." 
This peculiar potency resides in the clear-cut nature of the commitment 
accepted by the faculty and the students. If we try to discover ways and 
means of motivating the “good-average” student, great stress must be 
placed on the commitment of the experimental college. The institution 
must have a true image of its students.* Even though the present-day stu- 
dent comes to college with a vocational motivation, the proposed college 
should require that he dedicate himself to a program of intellectual 
seriousness. The college should create and maintain a climate that is con- 
ducive to learning and a program that will encouarge all students to 
proceed at their own fastest pace. 

2) An experimental branch college can broaden the base of higher 
education while screening those students capable of going on to advanced 
work. It may well be that we adopt President Conant’s suggestion that 
we do not expand our four-year colleges but that we attempt to make a 
two-year program productive for some." 

3) An experiment separate from the main campus will not disrupt the 
so-called normal operation of the parent college. If the experiment suc- 
ceeds, the more valuable aspects of the study can be adopted by the main 
campus. 

4) Students in the experimental college will have an opportunity to 
develop an esprit de corps. They will be able to maintain a distinct 
identity because they will not be subject to conflicting commitments held 
by students in different programs. 

5) Faculty members will likewise be able to develop an esprit de corps. 
While having the benefits enjoyed by staff members on the main campus, 
they will primarily associate with their colleagues and students in the 
experimental college. 

6) The experimental college can call on the main campus for certain 
specialized services: remedial reading, participation in co-curricular ac- 
tivities and so on. (It is assumed that all mechanical administrative func- 
tions—admission, registration and bursary—will be handled by the regular 
staff.) 

In short, we believe that the style of a college and its basic commitment 
both in the eyes of the students and the faculty is important. A branch 
college offers the best opportunity to define that style and outline that 
commitment. 





The general dimensions of the college 


In the proposed experimental college the following basic design will 
make possible a more effective utilization of faculty and provide a more 
effective pattern for student study and learning. 

1) A faculty of six full-time Fellows should be appointed for every 
100-120 students. Because the close-knit relationship of teachers and stu- 
dents is fundamental to sound education, these six Fellows and 100-120 
students will be expected to maintain an interlocked identity. In this way 
each instructor will come to know several students well and each student 
will come to know some instructor well. 

2) The college year should be redefined. The present college year is 
a vestige of an agrarian society and the definition of a semester as being 
so many weeks has little justification in fact. On the other hand many 
college students use the summer recess as a time for earning money to 
continue their education. To this end, the proposed school year should 
extend from Labor Day to the Fourth of July and this time span be di- 
vided as the subject matter of the curriculum dictates (see next page). 
The months of July and August will be used as a summer institute at the 
experimental college for the concentrated study of a foreign language. 
Through such an institute a foreign language can be studied in depth and 
in accordance with student aptitudes. 

3) The college week should be redefined. A commuting college might 
well adopt a four-day week with the understanding that students who 
work shall be restricted to weekend jobs. A survey of student-work 
positions indicates that the more remunerative jobs are available on week 
ends. (See later section relative to a work policy.) If a four-day week is 
established, students should be expected to be on campus from at least 
nine to five. During this time the college will create study conditions and 
advisement policies as a constructive alternative to the dormitory ex- 
perience. 

The experimental college will have remedial work available on the 
fifth day. Students with deficiencies in writing or reading or mathematics 
will be expected to attend courses on the fifth day with a consequent 
reduction in outside employment. Superior students can use this time for 
tutorials with the Teaching Fellows. 

Thus the experimental college should be aware that the typical com- 
muting student works and has the distractions of living at home. The 
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provision of time and study conditions on campus to overcome these 
limiting factors is of prime importance. 

4) The curriculum should be restricted in its offerings. Students may 
learn more if they study fewer subjects in depth. Two courses are sug- 
gested in place of the normal freshman offering of five. One of the 
courses should be prescribed and one should be elective. If a student has 
demonstrated ability, he may be excused from either in order to follow 
specialized work in the area of his skill. 

There are additional reasons for a limited course offering. In order 
to accomplish the kind of teaching the experimental college will require 
and in order to achieve the greatest involvement of the student with his 
studies, his teachers and the institution, the college must insist upon a 
restricted number of courses. Intensive study for freshmen is also im- 
portant. In most colleges this waits until the junior or senior year, and yet 
this might be the most important single thing that makes the first year 
of college distinct from high school. Apart from its practical usefulness, 
honor programs from the first year may spark a student’s drive. 

5) The experimental college will insist upon high standards of writing, 
reading, speaking and listening. These skills will be emphasized through- 
out the college operation. Special resource people for weaker students 
will be available. It is also expected that as part of the orientation pro- 


gram students will be confronted with examples of good writing and 
advanced levels of reading in order to demonstrate the intellectual com- 
mitment expected of them. 

6) Outside lecturers will be invited to participate in the regular college 
program. They will search with the student the significance and meaning 
of a liberal education. These persons might be asked to reveal the edu- 
cational or intellectual commitments that gave meaning to their careers. 


A curriculum for the experimental college 


As indicated above, it is proposed that each student in the experimental 
college take a prescribed course. This year-long course may be called 
“An Introduction to Science and the Humanities.” It is assumed that it 
will include mathematics, physical science, social science, literature, fine 
arts, philosophy and religion. Each part will present the intellectual his- 
tory of the discipline, the basic points of view, the method and the 
present problems on the frontiers of knowledge. Emphasis will be placed 
on the evaluation of evidence and ways of knowing. 





The course should have two “angles of vision”: that there be a broad 
general presentation of a discipline; and that a student should also work 
intensely in a specific aspect of the field. They will not only read and talk 
about a subject; they will work out problems or experiments in a subject. 

The six staff members needed for this course would be drawn from 
these disciplines: mathematics, physics, literature, fine arts (painting), 
philosophy and any one of the social sciences. The entire staff will be 
involved and committed throughout the course with each member re- 
sponsible for his specialization. 

The second course taken by the student will be an elective. Each of the 
six staff members will offer a course in his discipline. If the social scientist 
is a political scientist the course might be “American Government” or 
“Political Parties.” These specialized courses may extend through one 
half of the school year. Upon advice and counseling, a student may con- 
tinue in the same field, particularly if he has a well-defined major interest. 
On the other hand a student who is undecided might better take his elec- 
tives in two different areas. 

The following daily time schedule might be followed: 


8:30 a.m. to 10 Introduction to Science and the Humanities 
10:00 a.m. to II Cadre Discussions and Study 
11:00 a.m. tO 12:30 Independent Study 
12:30 p.m. to 1:30 Luncheon 

1:30 p.m. tO 3 Independent Study 

3:00 p.m. to 4 Elective 

4:00 p.m. to 5 Recreation 

The experimental college might well use cadre discussion techniques. 
The 100-120 students should be divided into small groups for experi- 
ments, problem discussion or study. Each group will then be directed by 
a student leader. The Fellow who has given the morning lecture will be 
free to go from group to group, helping those who have a problem and 
encouraging those who do not. This will tend to make an instructor more 
effective and at the same time encourage student self-learning and stu- 
dent leadership. 

All instructors will be available every class day in their offices during 
the independent study periods and students will receive individualized 
help and guidance daily. The college should develop every technique to 
bring about greater rapport between student and teacher. 

The above outlines 4 flexible curriculum pattern. Rather than have a 
rigid preconceived curriculum in detail, the courses offered at the experi- 





mental college should arise out of the intellectual commitment and de- 
sign of the institution, the experience level of the students and the capa- 
bilities of the instructors. The curriculum is where the student, the 
teacher and the materials meet. 


Guidance 


Guidance at the experimental college will be primarily a part of the 
educational program rather than a supplementary service. The faculty 
constitutes the core of a guidance program in any college. In the experi- 
mental college, however, the administrative organization and the cur- 
riculum are established to provide unique opportunities for developing 
sound student-faculty relationships, the basic dimension of individualized 
education, which is the goal of guidance. 

At the beginning of the school year each of the students will be as- 
signed, normally for the duration of the academic year, to one of the 
Fellows upon the basis of interest and temperament. Wherever possible 
the student will be assigned to a Fellow who is the instructor of his elec- 
tive course. There is an enormous impetus to group cohesion and com- 
mitment if the teaching and guidance functions are fused. 

Each Fellow will help his advisees understand the commitment of the 
college. Information about each student will have been assembled 
through the normal admission procedures of the main campus and 
through additional testing, essay writing and interviewing agreed upon 
by the Fellows of the experimental college. These data will be used like- 
wise to help make decisions regarding choice of courses and amount of 
remedial, refresher or accelerated work that may be indicated. 

Occasions arise when students need a kind of additional individual help 
which cannot appropriately or realistically be handled through the 
normal channels of student-faculty relationships. Thus consideration 
should be given to the employment of a professional counselor. This per- 
son would work closely with the staff and also be available for student 
counseling. In addition this individual would serve as the liaison person 
with the Testing and Counseling Center, Reading Clinic, Speech Clinic 
and Health Services of the parent institution: 


Co-curricular Activities 

Co-curricular activities are important to student development. How- 
ever, no preconceived program of such activities is proposed. Hence any 
group of students will be encouraged to initiate an activity such as a 





chorus, club, student newspaper or debating society. These activities 
should have educational value and contribute to the goals of the college. 

In addition to the co-curricular program at the experimental college, 
there should be a representative from this group on the student council at 
the main campus, and students should be permitted to participate in other 
activities. Students from the experimental college should be encouraged 
to attend athletic events, concerts and plays given at the parent institution. 

Within the experimental college an intramural sports program could 
be established. Modest facilities for one or two “carry-over sports” 
should be available. An instructor for this program could be drawn from 
the main campus and these activities might serve as a basis for meeting 
any state requirements in the area of health and physical education. 

In the proposal of a one-year program followed by transfer to a junior 
year, there will be no students who remain to carry over the tradition of 
the experimental college. This will place a heavy burden on the staff at 
the beginning of each year. If the commitments of the college can be 
made clear, and if all the parts remain devoted to these commitments, the 
absence of a peer culture at odds with the true aims of education can be 
made a real strength. 


Work Policy 

As previously indicated, outside employment is a factor in the life of 
the typical commuting student. Consequently a definite work policy 
should be established. To that end, the following is recommended: 

1) A study to determine the work habits of the student at the experi- 
mental college. Why does he work? Is it because of economic necessity? 
Or is it because he wishes to acquire the trappings of a certain status in 
the eyes of his peers? 

2) A policy that will discourage so-called non-educational jobs. (This 
is of course a matter of degree in that all work has certain educational 
value.) Instead a plan should be designed that lists the more educationally- 
significant jobs and helps a student to relate his work to his education. 

3) A requirement that asks a student to map out his work schedule at 
the start of the school year. On the assumption that an adviser will get to 
know each student well, the outside work burden can be constantly 
reviewed. 

Although a policy assigning academic credit for outside work is dif- 
ficult to design, a commuting college presents unusual opportunities for 
developing such a program. Students, courses and jobs are all present in 





the usual suburban complex. The commuting college has in an informal 
pattern what certain other colleges try to formulate. 


Evaluation 


An evaluation plan for measuring the achievements of the experimental 
college should be established at the outset. There should be an evaluation 
of student growth and development by the Fellows of the college. There 
should be a comparative evaluation of the college by outside experts. In 
order to have an adequate amount of time to conduct these evaluations, 
the experimental college should be guaranteed at least a five-year life. 

The experimental college will have continuous evaluation. Academic 
record, tests and interviews will measure a student’s progress. The evalu- 
ations will be discussed by the entire group of Fellows, and the student 
will be informed by his preceptor of his strengths and weaknesses. This 
report will be in detail and in writing. 

At the conclusion of the year the Fellows should place the students 
in these categories: recommend continuance (with distinction); recom- 
mend continuance; recommend continuance pending the make-up of 
certain deficiencies; recommend termination. 

The outside evaluator will be asked to establish measures that will 
answer the following questions: 

1) To what extent has the experimental college encouraged the adop- 
tion of self-study habits and desirable values? Has the college succeeded 
in making education meaningful? Do the students in the experimental 
college have greater abilities in evaluating evidence? 

2) Can writing, reading, speaking and listening be more effectively 
taught as a part of subject matter courses than in basic skill courses? 

3) Has the proposed program made the teacher more effective by 
redefining the concept of load? For example, is it necessary to meet five 
times a week for a five semester hour course? When freed from tradi- 
tional academic patterns the meeting of student and teacher can be 
measured qualitatively rather than quantitatively. By reducing the num- 
ber of courses offered and by reducing the number of times they meet, 
have we made education better and the teacher more effective? 

4) Does a four-day week and a basic work program give a commuting 
student an on-campus experience that is equal or superior to the experi- 
ence of the residential student? In this regard, it will be important to 
learn of the strengths and weaknesses of concentrated study and the 
limitations and advantages of the four-day week. 





5) With a restricted curriculum and a redefinition of the structural 
pattern of higher education, is it possible to teach in one year (including 
the summer institute for languages) what is now customarily taught in 
the first four semesters? The above plan does present this opportunity. 
Therefore a main campus group should be used as a control group, and 
the main campus students who have completed four typical semesters 
should be compared with the experimental students who have completed 
one full year. This test is important to the entire experiment. Moreover, 
if the one-year experimental is the equivalent to the four-semester nor- 
mal, the implications for higher education are significant. It will permit 
earlier specialization and professionalization; it will reduce the cost of 
higher education; and it will reduce the teacher shortage by about one 
fourth. 


Future questions 

No person is wise enough to foresee all of the problems and all of the 
opportunities in the creation of an experimental college. The success or 
failure of the program will depend upon the commitment, wisdom and 
dedication of the Fellows selected to do the job. It is enough to discover 
bench marks and an outline. The experiment should not be static but 
should remain flexible, and the so-called branch college could always 


have this advantage over its parent. These are some questions for the 


immediate future. 

1) Shall the experimental college expand? If so, in what way? Should 
plans be designed to make it an independent three-year or four-yea1 
college? Should the size of the experimental college be increased from 
120 to 240 to 360? Can the experimental college be used for new methods 
of teaching late afternoon and evening students? 

2) Should more than one branch college be established? The establish- 
ment of other kinds of experimental centers by a parent institution has 
considerable merit. 

3) What shall be the relationship of the experimental college to the 
community it serves? On the one hand the commuting college located in 
a metropolitan area has the advantage of its milieu: museums, galleries 
and libraries. The experimental college should make extensive and intelli- 
gent use of these resources. On the other hand to what extent should the 
experimental college exert so-called community leadership? 

4) How can the experimental college improve the articulation be- 
tween high school and college? One of the interesting facts about a com- 
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muting college is that it tends to draw its students from the same high 
schools in much the same way that Ivy League colleges draw from cer- 
tain prep schools. Consequently the experimental college may work 
closely with the high schools from which it draws its students to the end 
that duplication in course content is avoided and the educational com- 
mitment is understood. This area of experimentation offers one of the 
greatest advantages for the commuting student and the commuting 
college. 
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Men—Not Monuments 


KERMIT EBY 


A teacher’s affirmation of individual freedom. Moral 
choices belong to man, not the “system,” says the 
writer, pleading for more inner, less outer direction. 


This is my tenth year at the University of Chicago, four years longer 
than I ever stayed put br fore. At periodic intervals I am surprised even 
now to find myself a professor at a university which Robert Hutchins 
once described as: “not a good university, simply the best.” In less hum- 
ble moments, however, I sometimes think my experience in other than 
academic worlds gives me standards of judgment which the purely 
academic man does not have. 

For example, I once thought all Ph.D.’s were definitely brilliant — 
intellectual luminaries in the dark skies of mental mediocrity. Now I 
think that the degree is more often than not a mark of persistence not 
unrelated to the ability of students to give their professors what they 
want. Perhaps this is a part of the vocationalism which makes a Ph.D. 
so necessary for those who aspire to college and university teaching. 
Recognizing this to be true, I sometimes encourage my students to earn 
their degrees as quickly and painlessly as possible and then go about 
getting their education. In my more cynical moments I compare a Ph.D. 
to a card in Petrillo’s union of musicians and remark: “Membership 
doesn’t mean greater ability to play the flute, only more opportunities.” 

Increasingly, securing an education means specialization, and I do not 
believe in specialization. My bias is in favor of a liberal education in the 
humanities and social sciences which demands that each individual de- 
velop his own intellectual synthesis. The educated man, I am convinced, 
is he who can select from the welter of conflicting philosophies one 
which is to him reasonable and true, and then defend it. 

When I was in the field of labor organization, I preferred individuals 
who were not overly specialized. Given a knowledge of sources, the 
ability to organize knowledge and the rarest of all qualities—the ability 
to exercise judgment—the individual can be specialized on the job. 
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Actually I found it comparatively easy to find Ph.D.’s who could count 
the milk bottles in Alequippa, Pennsylvania and correlate them with 
milk consumption. The jobs that were hard to fill were those which 
demanded more imaginative qualities. For example, good pamphleteers 
were almost impossible to find. Probably because pamphleteering de- 
mands intellectual integration, facility in expression, plus commitment. 

Universities and colleges produce more “bricklayers” than writers. 
Their papers and theses are built by taking one fact from one book, an- 
other from a second, still another from a third, and then reassembling 
them. When I find an exciting, creative writer, I am tempted to keep 
him locked up as a natural resource. Pamphleteering demands convic- 
tion—a willingness to take a position and defend it. The convinced can- 
not make objectivity an absolute. Nor—and I am convinced of this 
—can any honest man. Nevertheless empiricism in the social sciences 
increasingly demands detachment. Increasingly, too, the statisticians 
are corrupting the study of man. To worshipers at the altar of science, 
in more and more professions, truth becomes a matter of evidence, not 
emotion. My bias is of course the opposite. Man is more, much more 
than a decimal point; and subjective, indeed intuitive, truth is also valid. 
For example, I would ask my students to read mobility studies and sam- 
ple voting behavior; but I would insist they read Stendahl’s The Red 
and the Black and The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. And if they 
had more than one class with me, I would ask them to ride street cars 
and study man in his natural habitat. 

I begin every quarter’s teaching with a lecture called “A Confession 
of Bias,” then follow it by overtly stating mine and asking any student 
who wishes to leave to feel free to do so. A few have. This is my more 
sophisticated understanding of “letting your yea be yea and your nay 
be nay.” Because I believe in my own freedom to express my opinions 
I try to develop students who are willing to express theirs. Therefore, 
I insist on knowing each student. My philosophy is simple and clearly 
stated: “A student is more important than a footnote.” As I believe this, 
my office door is always open. Almost without exception, I am in per- 
sonal rapport with my students. With many I am on a first-name basis. 
Status and titles do not bother me, for I am convinced that a respect 
based solely on degrees and titles is shallow indeed. This is the reason I 
am so troubled by the emphasis on externals now prevalent in modern 
Brethren and other former fellowship circles. In the clearest possible 
language I prefer to be Kermit Eby, man, rather than Kermit Eby, sym- 
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bol. Always recognizing, I might add, how important symbols are to 
those who are dependent on externals. 

And again, I ask my stadents not to review a book but to carry on a 
conversation with the author. And what trouble so many have! To them 
the written word is truth, something to be accepted, not to be argued 
with; and this is doubly so when the works have become classics. My 
task therefore is cut out for me: I must teach a healthy irreverence to 
break the magic spell cast over all those who are inclined to believe that 
because it is in print it must necessarily be the truth. More than once 
students have asked me if I am trying to trick them into making a mis- 
take. They just do not believe I want them to be intellectually free. Or, 
as they tell me—even here at Chicago—conformity not individualism 
is rewarded. However, by the end of the quarter most of them are con- 
vinced. 

Instead of giving written exams I ask each student to come to my of- 
fice or home for an hour-and-a-half-long conversation. Of course this 
takes energy, and to be frank, as I get older, more than I sometimes 
think I have. But as my wife insists, if I am doing God’s work, He will 
supply the energy. 

In a sense I have come full cycle. I began in a world of the face-to- 
face ethic and am ending the same way. During the 25-year interval 
mine was the world of pamphlet and committee. But before someone 
too hastily assumes I have abandoned organizational responsibility, I 
must assert that my chief intellectual preoccupation is determining how 
to give meaning to the Judeo-Christian ethic, a face-to-face ethic which 
nurtured me in face-to-face relationships in a world increasingly com- 
plex and with decision ever farther removed. Also in the world of poli- 
tics and power I affirm man, insisting that it is not that I am so good but 
that some are so awful. But enough of this. I am only doing what I be- 
lieve to be the greatest necessity of our era—affirming man—protesting, 
and protesting forever, that man, imaginative and creative, is more im- 
portant than any system. Actually there are times when I think that 
system is becoming more and more man’s enemy. 

And now let me illustrate by citing examples from my experience as 
a circuit rider in the ranks of the ministry. Time and again, probably 
because I am outside the bureaucratic structure and have a bit of a rep- 
utation for intellectual nonconformity, ministers pour out their doubts 
to me: 


I so wanted to be a prophet. The ministry was once a calling, a dedication, 
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and now it has become a routine. Housekeeping takes all my time. I am forever 
involved in teas and budgets. I haven’t time to read or study. My sermons are 
uninspired. In order to get along, to support my hostages to fortune, I must 
conform. 


And yet another: 


Why, oh why, is it so much easier to get a big pile of masonry built than a 
staff to operate it? Air conditioners instead of educational directors; kitchens 
nicely furnished instead of competent secretaries; monuments instead of men. 


And what I have heard said about bishops and headquarters would 
be heresy if repeated. There is smoldering resentment against the ever- 
lasting superimposition of special days and special materials. “When, 
oh when,” one minister said, “will there be a Sunday all my own?” 

To these my reply is always: 


Men are more important than monuments, and if you believe it, you must 
affirm your belief by behaving as if you did, even though you cease being a 
good organization man. The first step in recapturing your freedom is to be 
willing to behave as if losing your security made no difference. 


Perhaps the time has arrived to assert that all men who wish to be free 
to speak their minds should know how to use their hands. Why 


shouldn’t intellectuals learn a trade? And perhaps our Brethren-Men- 
nonite farmer-ministers, whose living was independent of their brethren, 
had an advantage in that their bread and butter was not threatened. I 
am sure the rabbis of earlier times who worked as they taught were 
freer men than their modern descendants, and most certainly their par- 
ables were more relevant. Nor is it an accident that the most charismatic 
men in America are to be found in Negro pulpits. These are times when 
I am convinced that the farmer-ministers of fifty years ago preached 
more relevant sermons than the theologically abstracted ones with 
present-day seminary training. 

But enough before I make more enemies! On the other hand, why 
worry? The illustrations my grandfather used grew out of his world, 
but his world has passed. Today we are more and more being assimi- 
lated into the industrial matrix. Our soil is the city. And, may I add, a 
soil which historical protestantism has not learned to cultivate. Protes- 
tantism, as I know it, is suburban. Its God is a Rotarian, and many of its 
ministers are at home in gray flannel suits and know how to use the 
promoter’s language. The soil I speak of, the city heartland, is being 
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cultivated by Jehovah’s Witnesses and pentecostal churches. Perhaps 
this is to be expected, since there are those who argue that institutions, 
like men, rise and live their day. Nevertheless, I wish the Brethren 
Seminary’ would remain where it belongs instead of moving to some 
suburban paradise. For at present Bethany is located where the world 
we are called upon to save is just outside the door. But it may be that 
we too prefer salesmen to saints. 

Probably what I am insisting on for others is a reaffirmation that the 
ultimate loyalties of every minister must be to commitment, not to sys- 
tem. Or to concretize, I always found it easy to work for an organiza- 
tion when my loyalty was to a vision of the kingdom, which transcended 
my loyalty to men in a power structure. Incidentally, it is exactly here 
where corruption enters the labor movement, for it is here where the 
union ceases to be a movement and the dominant motive becomes gain 
instead of service. And I suppose here is where religion becomes religi- 
osity and secularism transcends dedication. 

Everything that I have written up to now can be expressed in a re- 
affirmation of my belief that “ultimate moral choices are personal.” 
Again, to illustrate, | could write an entire book explaining the social 
conditions which produced Dave Beck, insisting, as I do, that he is the 
true result of the business mores which produced him. Nevertheless he 
is guilty of theft, and doubly guilty, because unions are service, not 
business, institutions. Nor are churches precisely community centers 
or physical education plants or even kitchens. They are religious insti- 
tutions dedicated to answering the important questions of man’s nature 
and destiny. 

I am therefore not only affirming man, but a particular kind of man, 
an inner-directed man, a man with a built-in plumb line, one who is con- 
scious of the necessities of compromise but who is also wise enough to 
understand that a man who is a man at all must at some time stand out- 
side of compromise, outside of history. Here is the point where educa- 
tion is as much of the heart as of the head. 

For those who wish to have a clearer picture of what I mean, I would 
suggest reading the history of the American soldiers who defected to the 
communists in Korea, as reported in The New Yorker. If there is any 
moral in the story it is that many of these were men who felt no respon- 
sibility to their fellow man because they had no clear image of what 
being a man meant. To me this is stark tragedy, for I am interested in 
the heroic, in man who transcends even what is expected of him. Per- 





haps this is why I am forever asking who our cultural heroes are and 
what dragons they fight. Or to put it in other words, the Bible is a great 
book because its concerns are all noble concerns and its heroes are worth 
emulating. If I had my way every child would have as many pictures 
of its heroes as I was fortunate enough to acquire. I am convinced that 
it was because of my concept of the heroic that four times in my life I 
was able to stand against system and affirm man. Twice I determined 
that to deny me the right to speak as I believed was to violate me, and 
twice I stood with man against the institutions that would violate him. 
To me the ultimate travesty is the insistence, by those who place system 
first, that a single man can be sacrificed for the good of history. It is only 
men who laugh, men who cry, men who are hurt, men who bleed. 

And so I will go on, ever affirming man, insisting as a teacher that stu- 
dents should be inviolable, that it is my job to inspire and get out of the 
way —recognizing that more often than not, if students fail, it is as much 
my failure as their own. To understand this, I must also come to know 
that I cannot excite unless I am excited or ask others to believe if I am 
unwilling to believe. 

And as a preacher I would go even further. I would bring the good 
news to whoever would listen. A new believer would ever receive 
priority over a new church. And of course I would go to those without 
a shepherd, not expect them to come to me. All this I would do because 
I believe in the incarnation, the word becoming flesh. 

Candidly it is because I believe in man that I am happy when my stu- 
dents say they will remember me longer than they will remember what 
I taught. In this there is a great glory and also a great risk. For I must ever 
remember that it is my task to free, not dominate. Or it is because I am 
capable of loving that I must also be capable of setting free. In a sense I 
must both attract and repel at the same time. Just as parents sooner or 
later must learn that to get their children back they must give them up. 
Only those who are willing to give up can be trusted to have. 

This then is my conclusion. I affirm man. In so doing I affirm students 
not footnotes, believers not buildings. Man is not a statistic. Men are not 
even necessarily equal in strength or talent. But they are forever equal in 
essence, for they all bear the same dignity by the very nature of their 
creation. 


1. Seminary now located at 3435 South Van Burea Street, Chicago. 





Enduring Values in a Changing World 


FRANCIS H. HORN 


In any age, a college must foster the basic values— 
truth, beauty, integrity, love, an educator’s credo. 


The latest history of American higher education’ stresses the fact that 
colleges and universities are currently in a period of transition. In this 
they do not differ from society as a whole. We are living in a time of 
rapid and profound change—greater than in any previous period in his- 
tory. Yet very few individuals are aware of the fundamental nature of the 
changes that are taking place, changes which will radically alter man’s 
way of life. Almost everyone, of course, is aware of the spectacular de- 
velopments in such fields as atomic and solar energy, electronics, space 
science, automation and medicine. But few people fully comprehend 
what great modifications these and further developments will make in 
their lives and the lives of their children and grandchildren. 

If man does not use his expanded powers to destroy himself and his 
civilization, the world that lies ahead is a wonderful one. General David 
Sarnoff of RCA, in an article in Fortune magazine in 1955 entitled “The 
Fabulous Future,” stated that so great will technological progress be in 
the next quarter century that the remarkable advances that have occurred 
up to the present will be “from the vantage point of 1980, a fumbling 
prelude.” We are still only on the threshold of scientific and techno- 
logical progress. With future developments, man will have the power to 
banish for all peoples everywhere, not just for those of the Western 
world, the age-old scourges of poverty and disease, of toil and war; he 
can, if he uses his new power with wisdom and humaneness, bring about 
a world in which, according to the old Chinese proverb, “under the 
heavens, there is one people; within the four seas, all men are brothers,” 
a world at peace, closer to the heart’s desire than what we know today. 

There are of course grave conditions in the present world which will 
delay, and may indeed prevent, the attainment of this happier world. 


This article is adapted from Mr. Horn’s address at his inauguration as the sixth 
president of the University of Rhode Island, 15 October 1958. 





One need scarcely be reminded of the realities of world tension and con- 
flict, but eventually the better world we all long for will assuredly be 
achieved. . 

In any case colleges and universities have a significant role to play in 
preparing for the future. Certainly they carry heavy responsibilities 
during this time of transition. They will do a major share of the basic re- 
search which advances knowledge and develops science and technology. 
They will perform increasing kinds—and increasing amounts—of service 
to society. Finally they are the source of the trained manpower needed 
by this increasingly specialized and technological society. 

In all three areas—the advancement of knowledge, service to society 
and the provision of trained manpower — institutions of higher education 
will have to modify their practices and policies and set new objectives 
for themselves as the world itself changes. But there is one function of 
colleges and universities which is not subject to fundamental change: the 
education—the word is not synonymous with “training” —of the in- 
dividual. 

In spite of a rapidly changing society caused by technological pro- 
gress unprecedented in history and resulting in a new world, the exact 
nature of which even the most imaginative of our scientists and seers can 
but dimly discern, the basic objectives of education for the individual do 
not change, and will not change. These objectives spring from values 
which endure regardless of the way society and the world may change. 

It should be emphasized that, while the values themselves endure es- 
sentially without regard to time or place or level of development, at least 
within the framework of what we call Western civilization, the means of 
inculcating these values, of attaining these objectives, may certainly 
change. In fact university administrations and faculties must guard 
against a tendency to cling to traditional but outmoded policies, pro- 
grams and practices when an evolving world requires their modification. 

What are these enduring values which colleges and universities must 
preserve and foster? The values are intellectual and cultural, moral and 
spiritual—but they are not essentially vocational values. Preparation for 
specific vocations is an essential and important part of the task of every 
university. Those who decry vocationalism in higher education do the 
colleges and universities a great disservice and are blind to the realities of 
the present-day world. Never before was specialized training for specific 
occupations so important. But these practical studies must be joined to 
liberal studies in a broad and integrated curriculum. The teaching of the 
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practical studies, moreover, must always be infused with the liberal spirit. 
When so taught, such studies may help to develop the qualities of mind 
and spirit which are the earmarks of the educated man, but vocational 
studies alone, however well taught, cannot produce those humane values 
which endure regardless of the nature of our society and the extent of 
our technological development. 

The first and most important objective of higher education, so far as 
the individual is concerned, is to educate the student to think —to think 
for himself. No thinking machine can long be a substitute for man 
thinking. Automation will never supplant the human brain and make it 
obsolete: the future, in fact, will make even greater demands on man’s 
mental powers. The university must above all endeavor to develop the 
student’s ability to think; it must help him see that the objective of think- 
ing is truth and that the ultimate goal of the educated man is truth in 
action. Truth must be the foundation upon which is built the noble re- 
public of learning, of which all colleges and universities, all students and 
professors, are members. 

The second value that endures in a changing world is a cultural value— 
beauty. The university has as one of its primary objectives—all too fre- 
quently neglected—the teaching of the student to have an understanding 
and appreciation of beauty in its manifold forms. If in the process the stu- 
dent can be led to creative activity of his own, so much the better, but 
such activity is not essential to an experience of beauty. It is particularly 
important that we try to develop such aesthetic sensitivity in our students 
that they will no longer tolerate the drabness and the ugliness that sur- 
rounds our daily lives but rather strive to make color and beauty more 
pervasive in the new world that we are creating. 

But in providing an “education,” colleges and universities must be con- 
cerned with more than the intellect and the emotional qualities that re- 
spond to beauty. The world has seen brilliant but warped minds that have 
done evil things, and great creative geniuses with singular perception of 
beauty whose personal lives have been ugly and degrading. The develop- 
ment of the intellect and the sharpening of the aesthetic sense must be 
infused with moral and spiritual qualities. These the university cannot 
neglect. These also are values which endure regardless of the sweep of 
history and the changing conditions of the world. They must be re- 
affirmed in our time or mankind may indeed find itself not in any fabu- 
lous future but in hopeless chaos. 

The moral value that is the goal of education may be summed up in the 
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word “integrity.” It goes beyond honesty and it implies courage. It must 
be acmitted that colleges and universities do not know well how to de- 
velop integrity; certainly there is no pat formula for it. It is undoubtedly 
less susceptible to direct teaching than is the ability to think, and we 
know little enough of this process. Yet we must do our best to develop 
integrity in our students. It is a quality that is indispensable if a better and 
happier world is to come. 

Finally there is spiritual value—and its objective can best be expressed 
as “love.” The concept of love is the most important single contribution 
of the Christian tradition to our value system. Christ taught us to love 
God and to love our neighbor. And in this shrunken world, which we 
will soon circumnavigate in a matter of hours, “neighbor” does not mean 
just the man next door. Neighbor means man wherever he is, regardless 
of the color of his skin, the language he speaks or the political system he 
adheres to. 

If there is ultimately any hope for mankind—as most assuredly there is 
—salvation will come only when our highest spiritual values pervade our 
lives more than at present. Unfortuately the evidence suggests that col- 
leges and universities have little success in cultivating these values in their 
students. The Unsilent Generation, a recently published volume of self- 
revealing essays by Princeton seniors, is deeply discouraging if these 
statements are at all representative of today’s college generation. The 
study of Professor Philip Jacob of Pennsylvania, published as Changing 
Values in College, confirms the pessimistic diagnosis. “The great majority 
of students,” he states, “appear unabashedly self-centered. They aspire to 
material gratifications for themselves and their families. They intend to 
look out for themselves first and expect others to do likewise.” Unless 
college students set higher values for themselves than they seem to at 
present, unless they put consideration for mankind above self interest, the 
world is indeed doomed and the promise of a fairer and happier world 
will turn out to have been a delusion. 

Institutions of higher education, let it be understood, cannot alone 
inculcate the moral and spiritual virtues necessary for today’s world and 
tomorrow’s. But they have a major part in the process. 

Truth, beauty, integrity, love—these are values that will endure so 
long as man survives. His way of life may, indeed inevitably will, change 
naturally. Man may soon travel to the moon or the planets; he may make 
the deserts bloom and the oceans yield foodstuffs and minerals sufficient 
to supply all his needs; he may live a hundred years or more in full pos- 
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session of his mental and physical powers; he may learn to do the world’s 
work by laboring as few hours a week as he now does a day; he may 
experience other changes in his manner of life as yet unforeseen. But so 
long as man is man, he will need to seek the truth and live by its dictates, 
to discover beauty and to infuse his life with its glory, to walk upright as 
a man of integrity and to expect his fellow men to do the same, and to 
learn how to live with God and with his neighbor—who is man every- 
where—in accordance with those spiritual admonitions which, tran- 
scending the here and the now, endure through the ages. 

Thus it is that colleges and universities must concern themselves di- 
rectly with these values—must set their cultivation as conscious objectives 
and must continue to foster them regardless of changes in society or the 
world, however profound these changes may be. This does not mean, to 
repeat, that the university has no other objectives for its students. Vo- 
cational preparation must be such an objective. Nor does it mean, as 
Robert M. Hutchins and other latter-day Aristotelians have maintained, 
that truth is everywhere and at all times the same, so that the curriculum 
designed to produce these values in individual lives must always be the 
same. The curriculum must of necessity change as society and the world 
change. The content of what we call a liberal education— which, while 
not guaranteeing the desired values, will, if taught wisely and effectively, 
contribute substantially to their attainment—will change, as it has changed 
over the last 2500 years, in accordance with the status of knowledge and 
the conditions of society at the time. But the qualities of mind and heart, 
of thought and of action, that a liberal education is designed to produce 
do not change. These are the enduring values in a changing world. These 
are the values which, as colleges and universities attempt to meet an ever- 
expanding role in our society, as they respond to the greatest challenge 
higher education has ever known, teachers and scholars must hold ever 
before them if they are to live up to the noblest tradition of their great 
calling. Only if teachers in colleges and universities everywhere maintain 
this tradition and dedicate themselves to fostering these values in suc- 
ceeding generations of students will the promise of a better world closer 
to our heart’s desire be realized. 


1. Brubacher, John S., Higher Education in Transition, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1958. 





New Approaches 
to Collegiate Liberal Arts 


Part II: College-Wide Independent Study 


SUMNER C. HAYWARD 


In another new approach, the inventor 
of “National College” turns from the college 
plant to the academic time table. 


1) Introduction 


The heart of the liberal arts college of quality is of course the opportunity 
for student learning, and the general academic plan for the presentation 
of the material to be learned is of first importance. Literally centuries of 
experience lie behind today’s methods of subject-matter presentation, and 
it is not meant to be implied here that the lessons of these centuries should 
be lightly treated. But times do change, new economic and population 
problems do arise, new educational demands are made, new techniques 
for teaching are being constantly tested and new inventions become avail- 
able at an ever increasing rate. Thus periodic reappraisals of the way in 
which we introduce the student to the world’s knowledge become not 
only desirable but of great necessity. i 

There are nearly always several good roads to Rome and it is probably 
true that, given a great body of knowledge and opinion, there are a num- 
ber of good ways of introducing the student to it. It is the purpose of this 
paper therefore to present several possible alternatives to the traditional 
arrangement of the academic program in hopes that some of these alter- 
natives will be more fully investigated in the future. 


2) Two-college, alternating-faculty plans of instruction 


(a) The two-day cycle 


Most of today’s liberal arts colleges operate, whether they like to think 
of it this way or not, on an alternating two-college system. That is, the 
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instructor most typically teaches a large group of students one day (let 
us designate these students as “College A” students), teaches a second 
large group of “College B” students on the second day, goes back to his 
College A students on the third day, to College B students on the fourth 
day and so on. Such a system is sometimes known as the Monday- 
Wednesday-Friday, Tuesday—Thursday-Saturday schedule. 

Independent study is involved, on a college-wide basis, in such a sys- 
tem. For example, following his M-W-F classes, the College A student 
engages in “independent study” on T—Th-S. Many colleges have a policy 
that for every hour of class the student is expected to study independ- 
ently anywhere from one to five hours, depending on the amount of 
credit to be given for the course. Such a system might well be labeled the 
“Two-day cycle” — because in that period the student completes one day 
of traditional class work and one day of independent study. This two-day 
cycle can be diagrammed as follows: 


‘Table 1 — The Two-Day Cycle 


Day College A—1000 students College B—1000 students 





Monday Regular Instruction Independent Study 
Tuesday Independent Study Regular Instruction 
Wednesday Regular Instruction Independent Study 
Thursday Independent Study Regular Instruction 
Friday Regular Instruction Independent Study 
Saturday Independent Study Regular Instruction 


The simplicity of such an alternating two-college system is often 
obscured by the fact that most students study in both colleges at the 
same time. That is, they have classes on both M-W-F and T-Th-S and 
carry out their independent work on as many as seven days of the week. 

Such a system, in which faculty members shuttle back and forth from 
college to college, can be a prototype for systems in which regular in- 
struction alternates with independent study but whose cycles are of 
longer duration. For example, instead of two-day cycles, cycles may be 
as long as two weeks, two to three months, nine months or even longer. 
The longer the cycle, however, the longer would be the period during 
which the student would be relatively free from formal teacher contact. 


(b) The three-month cycle’ 


The three-month cycle is one in which the student studies in the tradi- 
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tional manner for one month—that is, he attends classes and completes 
outside assignments for that period—then spends a month in truly in- 
dependent study, returning finally to a month’s traditional classroom 
work. Table 2 outlines such a three-month cycle, but it should be noted 
that it actually takes four months to complete, since a month of vacation 
is included in the midst of the two months of traditional instruction and 
one month of independent study. Thus only three of such four-month 
“quarters” can be completed during a calendar year. 


‘Table 2 — The Three-Month Cycle 


College A — 1000 students 


Total 
Number of 
Students 


College B—1000 students OnCampus 





1000 receive regular instruction 


500 on Vacation 
500 doing Independent Study 3 


1500 





500 on Vacation 
soo doing Independent Study 





1000 receive regular instruction 1500 





1 


500 on Vacation 
500 doing Independent Study 


1000 receive regular instruction 1500 





1000 receive regular instruction 


soo on Vacation 


500 doing Independent Study 1 ts00 





Jan. 


1000 receive regular instruction 


soo on Vacation 


500 doing Independent Study 





Feb. 


Mar. 


500 on Vacation 

500 doing Independent Study 
500 on Vacation 2 
500 doing Independent Study 


1000 receive regular instruction 





1000 receive regular instruction 





Apr. 


1000 receive regular instruction 


500 on Vacation 
500 doing Independent Study 2 





May 


1000 receive regular instruction 


500 on Vacation 
500 doing Independent Study 





June 


500 on Vacation 
500 doing Independent Study 





July 


500 on Vacation 3 
500 doing Independent Study 


1000 receive regular instruction 





1000 receive regular instruction 





Aug. 


1000 receive regular instruction 


500 on Vacation 3 
500 doing Independent Study 








It will be noted that the college runs on a modified quarter system and 
operates for twelve months a year. Each student attends three quarters a 
year, three months a quarter. There are two colleges with a total of 2000 
being educated but with no more tkan 1500 students on campus at any 
one time. A faculty which under a traditional program could educate 
only a little over 1000 students could thus educate 2000 students. Each 
student spends one third of his time (a middle month of each four-month 
“quarter”) doing independent study on the courses he is taking. During 
the other middle month he is on vacation. 

A particular faculty member would teach as follows: In September, 
for instance, he would begin his traditional introductory month of lec- 
turing in Philosophy 1 for College A students. In October he would give 
his concluding month’s lecture in Philosophy 2 for College B students. 
In November he would give the initial month of lectures in Philosophy 1 
to College B students. In December he would give his concluding 
month’s lecture in Philosophy 1 to College A students. Students doing a 
middle month of independent study would work with a complete sylla- 
bus, would have been introduced to the courses by their instructor and 
would be able to ask questions and otherwise round out their courses by 
having a last month with this instructor. 

By having two colleges of 1000 students each, by having the student 
work independently the middle third of each course (though faculty 
would teach only nine months) and by using the plant twelve months 
out of every year, enormous savings of faculty time and plant facilities 
might be made. But best of all, the student would have been encouraged 
to do at least some of his work independently. He would thus be re- 
ceiving training which would have distinct effects on his work habits 
after college, at which time most of his continuing education would have 
to be independently accomplished. 

In some ways, having his three months’ vacation broken into three one- 
month units, would seem a disadvantage to the student. Such a frac- 
tionated vacation might make for difficulty in obtaining work during 
vacation periods. But much of the vacationing student help could be 
used around the campus, if living facilities could be found for them. As 
many as 500 students might be available each month for campus work. 
In fact, the whole campus might be at least partially run by individual 
teams of students, four to a team, and each member of the team working 
three individual months a year. Each team of four students could thus 
act in place of one full-time twelve-month employee. Aslo it is not un- 
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thinkable that such teams of four students could collectively hold down 
single jobs in industry, mental hospitals, social service agencies or similar 
professional posts. Such work might contribute greatly to their general 
education. It might even be worked into th: academic program in some 
way. 

(c) The three-quarter cycle 
An even longer cycle of three quarters (9 months) is charted below: 


Table 3 — The Three-Quarter Cycle 
Quarter College A — 1000 students College B — 1000 students 





ist (Sep., Oct., Nov.) 1000 - Regular Instruction 500 — Independent Study 


500 — Vacation 





2nd (Dec., Jan., Feb.) 500 — Independent Study 1000 — Regular Instruction 
500 — Vacation 





3rd (Mar., Apr., May) 500 — Vacation 1000 — Regular Instruction 
500 — Independent Study 





gth (June, July, Aug.) 1000 — Regular Instruction 500 — Vacation 
500 — Independent Study 


College A refers to 1000 students entering the traditional college pro- 
gram at the beginning of the first quarter, while the 1000 College B stu- 
dents enter the traditional college program at the beginning of the second 
quarter. 

The above table is based on two colleges of 1000 students each. For 
example, while students from College B are on campus taking the tradi- 
tional program from December through May, one group of as many as 
500 College A students is also on the campus for an independent study 
program for the period December through February. Some of these 500 
students however may prefer to spend their three-month study period at 
home, in Europe, in New York or at some other metropolitan center. 
The kinds of courses they are taking independently, the attitude of 
parents, etc., will be important factors in their decision of whether to 
stay on campus or go elsewhere during the three-month period. At the 
time that these soo students are engaging in independent study, the bal- 
ance of the College A students (500) are on vacation. Thus during a 
four-year course, the independently studying student might spend one 
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three-month period on campus (perhaps during the freshman year), one 
three-month period studying at home and two three-month periods in 
Europe, depending upon his academic needs. During this four-year 
course he would also have 12 months of vacation. 

During the second three months of College B’s traditional six-months 
program (March through May), a new independent-study program 
group of a maximum of 500 College A students would move on to the 
independent-study campus. They would be College A students who 
were taking their independent study prior to taking the traditional six- 
months’ work. Such an independent study program which can take place 
“on campus” allows for a great amount of flexibility, as it does not force 
the student to live off campus if he does not so choose or if other circum- 
stances do not so warrant. 

It may be pointed out that at no time will there be more than 1500 
students studying on campus at any one time. Five hundred of the 2000 
students are always on vacation, some of them perhaps helping in the 
running of the college. 

Cycles of any length can be summarized on one chart. All of these 
would involve some independent study on the part of the student; all 
would utilize the college plant twelve months out of every year; each 
would break the student’s vacation period into units of three months, one 
month, one week or one day, depending on the length of the cycle. Each 
cycle would “sandwich in” independent study between two periods of 
traditional work. 


‘Table 4 — The Composite Cycle 


(If the time unit in the left column is less than a three-month quarter, the 
cycle will have to be repeated more than once during the calendar year.) 


College B — 1000 students 


Time Unit 


College A — 1000 students 


500 On vacation 
500 study independently 


Quarter (or month 
or week or day) 


1000 receive regular 
instruction 








Quarter, etc. 500 on vacation 1000 receive regular 


500 study independently 


instruction 





Quarter, etc. 


500 study independently 


500 on vacation 





Quarter, etc. 


1000 receive regular 
instruction 


1000 receive regular 
instruction 


500 study independently 
500 On vacation 





3) The Three-Month Cycle: A Closer Look 


As an example of some specific effects such alternating periods of tradi- 
tional and independent study would have on a college curriculum, the 
development of a three-month cycle from the traditional 4% month- 
semester plan is traced below. 

Let us consider the typical departmental offerings of a college of 1000 
students which operates on a two-semester cycle. Two instructors, 
Messrs. Jones and Smith, might be able to teach all of the courses offered 
by the department. These courses might include an introductory course 
(a two-semester course divided into four sections) and eight advanced 
courses, four of which are offered each semester. 


Table 5 — Course Offerings of a Typical Department 
in a [wo-Semester College 





First Semester Course 10, section (a) —- Mr. Jones 
section (b) - Mr. Jones 
section (c) - Mr. Smith 
section (d) - Mr. Smith 


11 — Mr. Jones 
12 — Mr. Jones 
13 — Mr. Smith 
14- Mr. Smith 





Second Semester Course 20, section (a) —- Mr. Jones 
section (b) - Mr. Jones 
section (c) — Mr. Smith 
section (d) - Mr. Smith 


21 — Mr. Jones 
22 — Mr. Jones 
23 — Mr. Smith 
24 - Mr. Smith 





If each of the above courses were to carry three hours’ credit, a total 
of thirty hours’ credit would be offered by such a two-man department. 
But the total number of courses taught could be stretched to 36 or even 
more by making several of the courses into alternate-year courses. The 
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teaching loads of Jones and Smith in such a department would consist of 
two duplicate sections of the beginning course in addition to two ad- 
vanced courses— or twelve hours each semester. Each of the instructors 
would teach nine months of the year and would vacation (according to 
tradition) during the summer months. 

The material presented in two semesters, however, could be reallo- 
cated into three “quarters” and spread out over an entire year, were each 
quarter to include one month’s vacation. Each quarter would thus in- 
clude two months of traditional work, one month of independent study 
and one month of vacation for the student. A school running on such a 
schedule would operate twelve months of the year instead of the tradi- 
tional nine; would require more faculty; and would have some of the 
faculty on vacation during every portion of the academic year. Such a 
“tri-quarter” program, together with the courses offered, is outlined 
below. 


Table 6 — The Tri-Quarter College 





First Quarter Course 10, section (a) - Mr. Jones 
section (b) —- Mr. Jones 
section (c) — Mr. Smith 
section (d) —- Mr. Smith 


11 — Mr. Jones 
12 — Mr. Jones 
13 — Mr. Smith 
14- Mr. Smith 


Vacation — Mr. Brown 





Second Quarter Course 20, section (a) — Mr. Brown 
section (b) — Mr. Brown 
section (c) —- Mr. Smith 
section (d) — Mr. Smith 


21 - Mr. Brown 
22 - Mr. Brown 
23 —- Mr. Smith 
24- Mr. Smith 


Vacation — Mr. Jones 











Third Quarter Course 30, section (a) - Mr. Brown 
section (b) — Mr. Brown 
section (c) — Mr. Jones 
section (d) - Mr. Jones 


31 - Mr. Brown 
32 - Mr. Brown 
33 — Mr. Jones 
34- Mr. Jones 


Vacation — Mr. Smith 








One of the advantages of such a tri-quarter program is that it readily 
lends itself to a system in which an alternating, two-college plan can be 
utilized. Such a plan was briefly described in section 2 (6) but is discussed 
below in greater detail. 

The table on pages 236 and 237 shows in detail the College A and 
College B offerings of one department in which Jones, Smith and Brown 
teach. This table traces the teaching duties of these three faculty members, 
shows the order in which the courses are offered and designates which 
students are involved in the regular instructional program and which in 
the independent study program. 

Upon tracing a year’s teaching duties for Mr. Jones, it will be noted 
that during September he teaches sections (a) and (b) of course 10, as 
well as courses 11 and 12 to College A students who elect to take his 
courses. During October, while half of the College A students he has 
taught in September go on vacation and the other half study indepen- 
dently, he moves to the College B group and gives the concluding month 
of course 30 to sections (c) and (d), in addition to the two advanced 
courses 33 and 34. During November he starts College B students out in 
the same way he did College A students during September. At the be- 
ginning of December Jones moves back to College A students and gives 
the concluding month of courses 10, 11 and 12 to those students he began 
in these courses in September. In January Jones is “on leave,” has no 


responsibility for any classes and is free to do research, reorganize courses 
or travel. In February Jones returns to his College B teaching for one 
month before taking a two-month holiday in March and April. For the 
rest of the calendar year, Jones teaches in either College A or B, as indi- 
cated. The above table outlines a similar twelve-month schedule for 
Brown and Smith. 
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Jones, Smith and Brown each receive four months of free time each 
year according to the pattern indicated in Table 8. Every fourth year, by 
filling in for one another for one month, each of the instructors can have 
one uninterrupted six-rnonth leave wor extended travel, research, etc. 
This table also shows in simplified form the teaching duties of the various 
faculty members of the department for one academic year. 


4) Discussion 


Whenever a departure from tradition is contemplated, numerous ques- 
tions concerning every conceivable aspect of the problem inevitably 
arise. The writer lists some of these questions below and the reader can 
undoubtedly add to the list. To some of these questions, answers are 
readily apparent. On others, research is needed. However, the writer 
hopes that as a result of serious consideration of many of these important 
questions by those who read this article, the feasibility of an attempt to 
incorporate independent study into an alternating-college system will 
become more readily apparent. 


(a) Could the selected undergraduate student in a liberal arts college 
carry on a minor portion of his learning at least partially independent of 
his regular instructor? Would so doing strengthen or weaken him as a 
student? 

(b) Is the proportion of % regular instruction to 4% independent 
study about right, or should there be less or more independent study in 
relation to the rest of the program? 

(c) Would it be necessary to have an “independent study instructor” 
for the year, whose duties would be to oversee students doing independ- 
ent study, counsel with them frequently, help to arrange their student- 
led seminars and study groups? Such an individual could be a fourth man 
in the department in addition to Brown, Jones and Smith. These duties 
could be rotated from year to year, but one should keep in mind that the 
addition of a fourth man would result in losing some of the faculty 
savings. 

(d) If student vacations were to be broken up into three individual 
and separated months, would this be a help or a hindrance to the student? 
Could teams of four students, each working three months, effectively 
hold down a twelve months’ job in industry or help in running the 
college? 

(e¢) Which would be the better kind of independent study program: 





one in which the student has a three-month period in which he does 
nothing but independent study, or one in which a single month of in- 
dependent study is sandwiched in between two months of regular in- 
struction? Or would it be better for the ratio of independent study to 
regular instruction to be 1:1—that is one month of independent study 
for every month of regular instruction? 

(f) If the student were to do his independent study on campus, 
would it be possible or desirable for him to combine types of courses to 
be taken—some being independent study courses, the others being of a 
traditional type? 

(g) What types of courses are most adaptable for independent 
study? Could a whole new concept of science teaching be developed 
which would enable the student to work independently for a portion of 
the time, while for the rest of the time he would attend class and work in 
the laboratory? 

(h) Would it be best to have such independent study carried on 
away from or actually on the campus? 

(i) Should the independent-study group be mixed in with the group 
taking the regular course, or should it have its own campus? 

(j) Could the average student be expected to begin independent 
study in any significant amount early in his college career, or must he be 
very gradually introduced to the techniques and self-discipline of such 
study? 

(k) What type of high school student would be attracted to a col- 
lege in which independent study would play an important part? 

(1) What would be the attitude of graduate schools and accrediting 
agencies toward such an independent-study program? What would be 
parental and faculty attitudes toward such a program? 

(m) To what extent would such an alternating-college, indepen- 
dent-study program be economical of faculty time? That is, would the 
ratio of students taught to faculty members be significantly different 
from the traditional ratio? 

(n) Would such an alternating, two-college system be disconcerting 
to the faculty member, forced to shuttle back and forth from one college 
group to another? 

(0) Would the problem of testing students on material covered 
during the independent-study program place an undue burden on a 
faculty? 

(p) Would the four-month vacation’s being split into three periods 
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‘Table 8 — Teaching and Vacation Schedule for 
Three Department Members 


Teaching Schedule Vacation Schedule 
College “A” College “B” 
’r. Month Qtr. Faculty Qtr. Faculty 

Sept. I Smith Jones 3 
Oct. Brown Jones 
Nov. 1 Smith Jones 
Dec. _ Smith Jones 
Jan. 2 Brown Smith oa 
Feb. Smith Jones 
Mar. 2 Brown Smith Jones 
Apr. Brown Smith __ Jones 
May 3 Brown Jones Smith 
June Brown Smith Jones 
July 3 Brown Jones Smith 
Aug. Brown Jones Smith 


Sept. Smith Jones ; 
Oct. Brown Jones Smith 


Nov. Smith Jones 
Dec. Smith Jones 
Jan. Brown Smith 

Feb. 

















Jones 




















Smith Jones 





Mar. ~~ 3 Brown Smith 
Apr. Brown Smith 


“May Brown Jones 





Smith 
June Brown Smith 

July 3 «Brown Smith 
Aug. Brown Jones Smith 


Sept. Smith Jones 
Oct. Brown Smith 


Nov. Smith 
Dec. Smith Jones 


"Jan. Brown Smith 
Feb. Smith 
Mar. 2 Brown Smith 
Apr. Brown Smith _ 
May 3 Brown Jones ; 
June Brown Smith 

July 3 Brown Jones Smith 
Aug. Brown Jones Smith 
Sept. Smith Jones 


Oct. Brown Jones Smith 
Nov. Smith Jones 
Dec. Smith Jones 




















Smith 














“Jan. 2 Brown Smith , 
Feb. Smith Jones 


Mar. 2 Brown Smith 
Apr. , Brown Smith 


May 3 Brown ; 
June Brown Smith 


July 3 Brown Jones 
Aug. Brown 
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(two single months and one double month) be an advantage or a dis- 
advantage for a faculty member? 

(q) Would the fact that only one third of a college faculty would 
be able to vacation in the summer be a deterfent to such a plan? For 
instance, the school-age child of a winter-vacationing faculty member 
would be enrolled in his own school at this time. 

(r) How could a college plant be maintained adequately if it were 
to be used twelve months of every year? 

(s) Could students be motivated to study during hot summer months 
to the extent that they are motivated during fall, winter and spring 
quarters? Would sufficient air-conditioning be prohibitively expensive? 

(t) In conclusion it may be mentioned that some of the above prob- 
lems have been met and solved by schools engaging in study-and-work 
plans, which entail the problem of training two student bodies. These 
schools have made adjustments in teaching two groups of students and 
have found it feasible to do so. 


The writer is aware of the enormity of the problem involved even in 
the consideration of such plans. However, it might be of great value to 
the private liberal arts college, if such plans, in all of their aspects and 
ramifications, were to be subjected to the penetrating light of expert 
discussion and research. Certainly nothing would be lost as a result of 
such investigations, and much might be gained which could be directly 


applicable to the future of the liberal arts college. 


1. The writer wishes to acknowledge that the academic plans outlined hereunder 
are a growth from and a modification of the very ingenious “non-resident study 
plan” of W. Blair Stewart, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 





The Professor and the Librarian: 
The View from the Reference Desk 


ABRAHAM N. BARNETT 


Want your students to make better use of the library? 
Then start treating the librarian as a colleague instead 
of a mere housekeeper, professor! 


The observations of a university’s educational life that a reference 
librarian makes from his special point of vantage ought to be of interest 
to the teaching staff. But modesty—or is it timidity? —has constrained 
librarians to keep their thoughts and comments to themselves and thereby 
avoid appearing in public as peers of their colleagues, the professors. 

In justification of the librarian’s reticence it may be said that professors 
sometimes do not seem to care what librarians see or think. No, this is not 
fair. I mean to say that professors do not imagine that librarians contem- 
plate or have reason to contemplate the work of the university. As a 
result, the professor and the librarian have not been able to communicate 
on the subject that is the main educational concern of the university, 
namely the intellectual development of the student. Because this dia- 
logue has been postponed for so long, the thoughts of the librarian, par- 
ticularly on the subject of the library as a scene and a means for the 
intellectual growth of the student, remain unknown to the professor. 

We cannot claim that librarians have perfected themselves and that 
the professor and the student should be completely satisfied with librar- 
ianship. What we are saying is that the librarian is enormously hindered 
in his accomplishments when he cannot communicate with the professor, 
cannot convey to him a knowledge of some of the things he ought to 
ponder with regard to the improvement of student use of the university 
library. 

For example, it is through the omnipresent, and one may say omnibus, 
composition course that most students are introduced to the university 
l'brary. It is the required English course assignments that take the under- 





graduate beyond the reserve book room into the reference section. This 
is especially true in engineering schools, where it seems that undergradu- 
ates have more than they can do in mastering the required textbooks of 
the science and technology courses. 

If it is, then, to the English department that one looks for a greater 
interest in this subject, one is not disappointed. For example, G. Robert 
Carlsen, professor of English education at the University of Texas, has 
described how freshmen are distressed and overwhelmed by the sight of 
the university library.’ 

The professor’s observations are quite true. For a few students such a 
confrontation by print makes for pleasure; for many others it is a night- 
mare. The books encircle and rise above the student and shut out light 
and even life itself. The frightened ones return to the library only when 
compelled to do so by the inevitable research paper. These are the stu- 
dents whom one sees in the reference rooms—fumbling, insecure—feeling 
as Hansel and Gretel did, abandoned in a great dark wilderness. 

This is a serious problem in undergraduate education. The high schools 
have not equipped many of their students to feel intellectually at ease in 
a library. The knowledge of their incompetency corrodes their morale, 
and their use of the library becomes even more inept. 

Now it is true that many librarians will attempt to lead these ill- 
equipped and feckless students through the wilderness of the library — 


bringing books to them and them to books—decipher the catalogue cards, 


define words, explicate passages, discuss outlines, teach bibliographical 
notation, reveal the power of bibliographies and the sweet anarchy of 
browsing—trying to dispel the morbidity brought on by the massive 
intricacies of the university library. 

But the generating or renewing of student morale and the stimulation 
of library use as a way to intellectual achievement cannot be effected 
without the cooperation of the professor. It is his assignment that brings 
the student to the library. It is he, the professor, who appraises the results 
of this assignment by means of standards of his own making. That is why 
the question of the professor and the library assignment, his preparation 
of it and the preparation of the student for it, are crucial in that phase of 
education that takes place in the library. The reference librarian’s post 
makes him sensitive to the problem and makes his views on it, I believe, 
indispensable. 

The preparation for a library assignment ought to be characterized 
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generally by an attempt to make the student see that on coming to the 
library he passes from the guidance of one benevolent intellectual author- 
ity to that of another—from the professor to the librarian—who is re- 
sponsible for a distinctive part of his education. This kind of orientation 
gives a continuity to the experiences of the student, and his life in the 
library does not become a lacuna in his education. 

The professor should make the nature of the assignment clearly under- 
stood by the student. Yet there are times when this does not occur and 
instead the student is confused. He enters the library unsure of what he 
wants of it. Everyone else seems busy, masterful, scholarly. Big, bound 
volumes of periodicals are before these confident people and they write 
notes incessantly and without difficulty. Our student loses heart. He may 
thumb the indexes of periodicals, finger the cards in the catalogue, stare 
at the books on the shelves. But indexes and cards and books are silent, 
refusing to yield up their riches. The hopelessness of the student draws 
to him the librarian, who all too often cannot interpret the assignment. 

At other times the weakness of the assignment lies in its triviality. The 
student learns nothing substantial. His intellectual curiosity is not aroused 
and the larger conclusion to be drawn from this kind of assignment con- 
firms his traditional ridicule of books and professors. The immediate 
conscious victim is the librarian. It is he who makes a bootless search of 
a worthless subject for a student unconvinced of the value of the 
assignment. 

Now I do not say that the student ought to be the judge of the merit 
of the tasks that bring him to the library or that the extent of his enthu- 
siasm is proof of the value of the assignment. Nor do I say that the stu- 
dent will, by and large, select less trifling problems than his professor 
may choose. I am saying that whether or not the subject comes from the 
professor it ought to have a genuine value and this in addition to the 
incidental but certainly not insignificant value of learning how to use a 
library. 


There are professors who refer students to books that the library does 
not have or to topics of research that are not covered by the library. The 
librarian can only deduce that the professor has not examined the 
library’s holdings—a scarcely permissible style of pedagogy. In addition, 
some professors give inaccurate or incomplete bibliographical informa- 
tion, including misspelling of authors’ names. These malpractices burden 
the librarian (not to speak of the student) who assumes, until he knows 
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the habits of particular professors, that the books are in the library, that 
the spelling is correct and that a proper search will turn up the wanted 
items. One must say that bibliographical delinquents of this kind are 
found more often outside the English department. 

But the English professor does often make the reference librarian an 
accessory to a special category of educational crime. I refer to work, 
especially reports, that are based wholly or for the most part on notorious 
digests of books. I am told that it is quite evident to the teacher—at least 
to the old hand—when a student has drawn largely on a digest. I feel that 
the professor’s acceptance of such work, in effect, makes the librarian, 
who unwillingly gave the student the book on demand, an accomplice in 
a deed of intellectual adulteration. In consequence of this practice, books 
go unread or unmeditated. The student does not learn about his own 
powers of contemplation and his imaginative capacity, does not learn 
how to refine and organize his responses. The irreplaceable functions of 
fiction and poetry are not learned. Literature is demeaned. I do not pro- 
pose censorship in order to break this custom in undergraduate learning. 
All the professor need do is to reject assignments based on digests. 

A final utopian word on assignments. An elemental defect of many 
library assignments lies in their forced nature. Quite obviously they are 
exercises, and I consider the student’s unenthusiastic response as not 
altogether unnatural. The problem is one of creating assignments that 
have a use in themselves and at the same time serve as a means of teaching 
the use of the library. 

I would suggest that undergraduate students be commissioned to do a 
great deal of bibliographical work—searching, abstracting, compiling — 
under the cooperative supervision of professor and librarian. Some of 
the work might benefit the professor personally, some the librarian and 
the library, but sooner or later it would serve a wider use. In this way 
the student would have this positive factor bearing on his motivation: 
that upon his work someone else might build. 

For example it might be the case on any one campus that the following 
information is wanted: early American journals in the library; references 
to Pirandello in American journals; a bibliography on the businessman 
as a figure in American history; a list of all the book reviews of Samuel 
Beckett’s works. The lists to be compiled might be bare indexes or, better, 
abstracts. 

This is not to say that this is to be the only activity in the course or the 
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only important library event. I do mean it to be an essential one. Assign- 
ments of this kind make the cooperation of librarian and professor neces- 
sary —a not undesirable end. 

Related to assignments is the use of the card catalogue. The neglect of 
the card catalogue by the professor and therefore by the student is one 
of the weaknesses of campus intellectual life. By neglect I mean a failure 
to use the catalogue as an essential cultural device, as an instrument of 
intellectual inquiry, as the key to the printed word. 

The reasons why catalogue use should be learned seem obvious, per- 
haps too obvious. A library makes possible a communication from age to 
age, from region to region or just from person to person. But the library 
is not a kitchen-midden kind of collection. It is above all else an ordering. 
Its riches can be proffered because they are ordered. But they cannot be 
drawn upon without learning the arrangement and its key—the card 
catalogue. 

I will be the first to admit the inconsistencies of the card catalogue. 
I will not deny that sometimes librarians proceed as if they were a cult 
and the card catalogue their supreme fetish and by means of rites and 
dogmas—for example in choice of author or subject heading—conceal 
from the would-be user the very book they wish to make known. But I 
can admit the imperfections of the catalogue without embarrassment 
because it is no more unreasonable and inconstant than the living lan- 
guage itself. The failings of the catalogue are the failings of language, 
unplanned spontaneous growth in a changing world. Just as language 
has triumphed over the grammarian, so has the catalogue over the 
librarian. I do not say that this is a good or a bad thing, or that the analogy 
is not exaggerated. What I am trying to point out is the need for a more 
serious attitude toward the catalogue. It must be studied to be used. 

It is true that students, during their initial guided descent into the 
university library, are at one point brought before the card catalogue to 
listen to a description of this seemingly monumental aggregate of incon- 
sistencies — with the result that they avoid it whenever possible. But this 
negativeness is not an uncommon response to formal learning itself and 
therefore should not be used to justify the failure to achieve mastery. 

I cannot resist mentioning a benefit that would come to professor, 
student and librarian were the catalogue given some thought by all 
concerned. 

When a professor or student uses the catalogue today, he often ap- 
proaches it with the expectation that no sooner will he pull out a drawer 





than the information he desires will burst forth. Of course the naive user 
is disappointed. Nevertheless the librarian believes that the catalogue 
ought to be self-revealing to those who use it. This is one of the compul- 
sions that make librarians try to simplify, improve and refine the 
catalogue. 

Yet if professor and student make some preparation for using the 
catalogue—learn the main rules of arranging cards, the syntax of subject 
headings, the rationale of the use of institutional, organizational and 
governmental names as authors—then the inordinate pressures on the 
librarian to simplify the catalogue are reduced. The user then meets us 
part way and benefits himself because our time and funds can then be 
spent for more books, more librarians and more service. At the Bodleian 
Library of Oxford University, advanced students are requested to pur- 
chase and study a copy of that library’s cataloguing rules. 

A satisfactory general use of the library by the student awaits the 
influential example of the professor. Some professors fail to be seen in the 
library by their students. Their conspicuous absence seems to insinuate 
to the student that the library is merely part of an obstacle course de- 
liberately created for him. Now I do not say that the professor ought to 
appear in the library merely to foster an illusion of its value. But I do 
claim that when the professor is seen at the catalogue, in the stacks, at 
the tables among books and notepaper, the value of the library is more 
believable, the assignments are more acceptable —and, if I may be a little 
sentimental, a camaraderie in common study tends to unite professor and 
student. 


Nor of course would one object if the professor came to the library to 


talk over with the reference librarian student use, availability of mate- 
rials, and assignments. 

I shall end this presumptuous list with a final demand. I demand that 
the professor demand something of the librarian, and that is library 
service of the most active and positive kind. The professor has every 
right to the best librarianship for himself and for his students and the 
librarian has the duty to provide it. 

Without the spur and therefore the cooperation of the professor, the 
reference librarian permits his librarianship to conform to conventional 
and limited notions. If the major concern of the professor with the 
library is the mere availability of books and journals, the norms of refer- 
ence librarianship tend to take on a simple mechanical character. 

Today’s librarian founds his work on an understanding of the function 
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of libraries, on an examination of educational means and ends. We define 
our roles in relation, not to the day-to-day experiences of this or that 
campus, but first to the aims of higher education, as of course we our- 
selves see them. We are beginning to say to the professor that the indis- 
pensable library experiences of the stucent are a part of education that is 
most properly the responsibility of the librarian. 

The demand for this kind of librarianship must ultimately receive the 
support of the instructional staff. The professors must surely welcome it 
if they prefer to deal with colleagues who have ideas rather than with 
housekeepers who merely serve. 


1. “From High School to College,” English Journal, vol. 45, October 1956, 
PP- 400-5. 





A Religious Point of View in 
Teaching the Liberal Arts 


E. EARLE STIBITZ 


Religious perspective can help the student toward 
greater intellectual unity and a deepened moral sense. 
Then why shy away from it, asks the writer? 


Two valid criticisms of modern liberal arts education are that it fails to 
provide the student with a unified view of its varied subject matter and 
that it fails to develop in him a sense of values. From both secular and 
religious sources, these criticisms have become more pointed in recent 
years." Many persons concerned with the liberal arts, in private as well as 
state colleges and universities, have sought ways to correct these weak- 
nesses. How effective their efforts have been is questionable. The chief 
response to the first criticism has been rearrangements of curricula, as in 
general education; the more varied response to the second has ranged 
from the attempt to create a moral atmosphere to plain indoctrination. 
Almost inevitably the results have been superficial—and often romanti- 
cally misleading. 

Some concerned persons believe that a sounder general answer is to be 
found in giving religious thought a much more important place in our 
colleges and universities. Some believe further that at least the beginning 
of a more specific answer is to be found in the use of a definite religious 
perspective in teaching the liberal arts. I would like to examine the possi- 
bilities of this suggestion. 

And while the aim of the examination is an analysis of a limited educa- 
tional problem, a wider significance is present, for the educational failures 
we are dealing with are symptoms of a deeper social and individual frag- 
mentation such as Karl Jaspers began to picture over a quarter of a 
century ago in Man in the Modern Age. To this condition of man the 
liberal arts at their best can minister. Without this wider meaning the 
problem would not concern us long, for liberal education as an institu- 
tional end in itself is a highly limited goal. But when one realizes the 
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depth of man’s difficulty, one cannot be too hopeful of a way out, let 
alone by any academic path, and it is embarrassing to speak of “answers.” 
Still there may be some relatively better way, and the search for this must 
be our concern. 


I 


I have spoken of a “definite religious perspective.” There are of course 
many religious points of view, and any one of these to which the instruc- 
tor is committed can be used, I believe, to add needed strength to the 
liberal arts. The particular religious point of view in this discussion is 
that of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, a religion that has been dominant 
in American and more broadly western culture. In its fullness it obviously 


includes supra-rational elements, not least of which is the central one of 


personal faith. But as the aim here is to see the intellectual relevance of 
this religion to liberal education rather than to promote religious atti- 
tudes, the emphasis is upon its more describable tenets and rational 
implications. The viewpoint is admittedly partial, but it is not vague or 
too watered down. One can state fairly clearly several dynamic intellec- 
tual points which most of those who accept this religious view would 
agree to. 

The Hebrew-Christian view holds that there is a non-created absolute, 
a personal god, in light of which reality all else stands in judgment. It 
holds that man is a paradox of freedom and finiteness, of godlike and 
diabolical possibilities: in his finiteness and sinfulness he wars with his 
spiritual imperatives, and in his freedom he rebels against spiritual de- 
pendence and earthly limitations. Further it holds that human affairs 
though important are yet of subordinate value: human activity, even 
with its elements of heaven and hell, will always be human. Finally the 
Hebrew-Christian view holds that, although reason and revelation may 
discover a profound meaning in life, it remains ultimately inexplicable: 
man can attain only partial knowledge, and life, having its beginning and 
end beyond human time, remains an infinite mystery. 

In nearly every liberal arts discipline the teacher who feels called upon 
by his own belief to use these premises can help the student gain a greater 
unity in his academic discoveries and a deeper and more continuing sense 
of values. If the religious perspective can indeed do this, as I hope to 
suggest, it will be strengthening the essential character of the liberal arts. 
A question thus arises that needs to be considered first: what is this essen- 
tial character? In the two assumptions I make about liberal education 





there is a bit of circular reasoning at work, for they are colored by the 
religious view in question. All the more reason for openly stating them. 

One assumption is that a noncommittalism is undesirable. The teacher 
needs to recognize that he constantly makes value-judgments and that he 
can contribute much by confirming or establishing some kind of commit- 
ment for himself and others. Actually, modern education has never been 
as objective as it has sought or claimed to be; personal bias in subtle or 
more open ways has always been present in teaching and learning. But 
the attempt at objectivity has often had a sterilizing effect, and whether 
called noncommittalism, objectivity, neutralism or something else, it has 
been under attack for some time. 

The most fruitful teaching is certainly achieved by the teacher who 
works openly with the relevant intellectual points of view to which he is 
committed. For one thing, this approach is likely to stimulate critical 
thinking, in the poorer as well as the better student. And there is a 
deeper value: we have gone far enough in modern thought and ex- 
perience to discover that proper commitment rather than objectivity 
provides the groundwork for genuine freedom. The history of intellec- 
tual Germany perhaps teaches us this. The teacher in the liberal arts 
should take sides and should want the student freely to take sides for 
himself. 

The second basic assumption is that the end of liberal education is the 
person, the whole human being —an obvious but often sidetracked truth. 
All physical arrangements, all administrative and teaching programs, are 
of value only so far as they aid the intellectual and emotional maturing of 
the student. They should make it possible for personal teaching to foster 
this personal development. Such an emphasis, however, is not to be 
equated with the “student-centered” dogma, which ironically tends to 
defeat itself by allowing the real person teaching and the real person 


studying to be abstracted into the categories of “teacher” and “student.” 
This functionalizing of the whole person is just what Sartre, as in Being 
and Nothingness, and like critics accuse modern thought of doing. The 
best results in the development of the student seem to be achieved by a 


strongly subject-centered discipline rather than by a too direct concern 
with the student. But it is a discipline made humane, as already suggested, 
by turning from an excessive objectivity to a concern with personally 
judged values. This kind of discipline helps the student as a whole person 
by leading him to make decisions within the realm of his study. In these 
terms then liberal education is the freeing growth of the student in and 
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through his understanding of knowledge, an understanding guided by 
freshly confirmed old truths and voluntarily grasped new truths — that is, 
belief. 

Any talk of introducing a religious point of view into liberal arts in- 
struction raises a number of legitimate fears that need to be reckoned 
with. One is that every teacher would have to teach with this focus. As 
already indicated, only the teacher who is already religiously committed 
is involved. It is rather a matter of allowing this teacher freedom than of 
compelling all. To the counter-argument that the method would then be 
ineffective, it can be answered that there are a sufficient number of reli- 
giously concerned teachers in American colleges and universities to 
make a meaningful impact. Again, some fear that a sectarian propagandiz- 
ing will replace liberal teaching. This is neither the aim nor the likely 
result. The teachers are also committed to the liberal arts tradition and 
are using the religious premises only as they do other premises. The 
teacher is not looking for chances to moralize. He is not seeking to fill in 
genuine gaps in knowledge with religious mythology nor to use religious 
dogma to stifle inquiry of any kind. The freedom of both teacher and 
student remains unimpaired; indeed it is enhanced by the addition of 
another dimension. A reasonable fear of many in tax-supported univer- 
sities is that of a violation of the historic separation of church and state. 
The use of the religious perspective, however, is in the realm of ideas; it 
deals with certain religious presuppositions apart from organized reli- 
gion. There is no church intrusion. Finally there may be the fear that 
here is another educational device or gadget to clutter up the job of 
teaching. But this is not a “methods” approach, and no novel program, 
no special course, no administrative change is needed. It can be more 
fairly described as the removal of an intellectual restriction in liberal arts 
teaching. 

In addition to these assurances there is the practical fact that, fortu- 
nately or not, the spirit of secular conformity in most colleges and 
universities, even church-related colleges, prevents all but the most 
_missionary-minded teacher from religious overemphasis. Conversely, 
although by itself it is no valid counterargument to these fears, the 
present times are relatively receptive to the idea of religion in higher 
education. The suggestion of using the religious perspective in teaching 
the liberal arts seems likely to create less opposition now than it would 
have at any other time in the last hundred years. This is not to put much 
faith in the current wash of religiosity, though that sentiment probably 





does contribute to a more receptive attitude at the same time that it pre- 
sents new obstacles to a rational consideration of the problem. It is rather 
to recognize that a good deal of rigorous thinking about religion in 
education, the result largely of contemporary theological emphases, has 
created a climate for profitable discussion. 

But these pragmatic considerations apart, I think that it can be shown 
that teaching the liberal arts with the religious premises outlined earlier 
can do more toward meeting the “unity” and “values” problems at a 
deeper level than any instructional method or administrative change or 
curricular rearrangement yet proposed. And in coming to see more 
specifically how this approach might function, it should be recognized 
that although the two problems are examined here separately, they are 
one. 


II 


In spite of the academic disrepute into which the term “integration” 
has fallen, it still describes an important goal of liberal education. An 
education that seeks to free the mind must bring that mind to see rela- 
tionships and organize its intellectual experiences, for, as Albert Camus 
says, to understand is first of all to unify. Academic specialization and 
departmentalization in a fragmented culture make integration both more 
necessary and more difficult to achieve. Although general education may 
help create a situation favorable to the growth of unity, its accomplish- 
ments thus far are not substantial. It seems limited by the recurring fallacy 
that integration can be achieved by external manipulation rather than by 
the mental wrestling of each student; that it is mechanical rather than 
organic. Also it is plagued by an almost unavoidable adulteration, breadth 
replacing depth. The religious viewpoint in aiding unity in the liberal 
arts avoids these particular pitfalls. 

Liberal arts study is more than a study of liberal or general subjects, 
and to be unified it must be more than the study of those subjects, even 
carefully selected and arranged. In the past, liberal education when most 
effectively integrated reflected a philosophic unity that was largely the 
result of a cultural unity. In America, seventeenth-century Puritan 
learning and culture no doubt mark the high point of this unity (with 
questions of course about the “liberal” side), after which came a progres- 
sive disintegration which, with major changes in intellectual outlook, 
rapidly accelerated in the last years of the nineteenth century. We can 
discover a new oneness after this time, but it is the oneness of a prevalent 
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atomism, the characteristics of which, as recorded in The Education and 
Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres, so distressed Henry Adams. Evidently 
the unity of liberal education when present in America has rested less 
upon the substantive nature of the education than upon the unifying 
religious and philosophic attitudes of teachers, students and administra- 
tors. Thus an effort today to achieve our needed oneness through a re- 
turn to a more pure liberal arts curriculum may be viewed as a desire, as 
T. S. Eliot said of neo-humanism, to have the fruits of religion without 
its discipline. Although there is no possibility of going back in time, nor 
for most people any such desire, historical experience does suggest a logic 
on the side of those who offer a religious perspective as a unifying prin- 
ciple in the liberal arts. But this perspective would be integrative today 
not because it reflects the culture, unified or otherwise, which it of course 
does not, but because it carries academic pursuits into the realm of unify- 
ing intellectual action—the mind of the student. This approach helps the 
student to develop the ability to do his own integrating, even without 
full cultural support. And it achieves this end without surrendering the 
rigors of the separate academic disciplines. 

The use of the Hebrew-Christian premises can be shown to benefit the 
student both in the individual course and in his liberal arts study as a 
whole. A twentieth-century American history course can illustrate the 
first kind of benefit. Political events and their causes, economic condi- 
tions and attitudes, literary and artistic expression are among the matters 
likely to be considered in such a course. Because of its time and culture 
focus, this study has a logical unity, but without a shaping attitude of 
mind the varied data will remain only mechanically unified. The shaping 
attitude of mind the religious perspective helps insure. For example, the 
Hebrew-Christian view of man as relatively free and capable of good and 
evil offers a point of view from which to see the historical data in a unify- 
ing light. It reveals a modern view of man as determined that is at odds 
with the religious view. With this distinction in mind the student gets a 
clearer idea of all of modern naturalism. And seeing this manifested in 
different phases of American culture, he comes to a more lively awareness 


of interrelationships and a sense of the basic direction of contemporary 
life. 


That the use of the Hebrew-Christian view of man calls forth the 
student’s own evaluation adds strength to the intellectual integration, for 
personal attitude is a powerful element in the mind’s assimilation. What 
may be called the moral imagination, as well as the intellect, is at work. 
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And it is important that the integrative results of the religious premise 
are not confined to the student who agrees. It gives the student who 
disagrees a point of reference in reverse: by offering him something to 
react to it helps him, perhaps irritates him, antithetically to create his own 
shaping point of view. For every kind of thinking student an objective- 
subjective point of reference is established with which he can organize 
varied data into some kind of whole and achieve a unity of understanding 
as well as an understanding of whatever unity is revealed. 

Beyond the individual course the religious perspective helps the stu- 
dent to relate his discoveries as he moves from one academic area to 
another. Of course, at least one instructor needs to introduce this point of 
view and encourage its broader application. Even one instructor, as in- 
deed often happens, can bring a whole new dimension into the student’s 
intellectual life. A student’s liberal arts program perhaps includes courses 
in history, chemistry, English literature and mathematics. The postula- 
tion in his study of certain religious premises enables him to discover new 
relationships among his studies and to see them better as parts of a whole. 
For example, the basic Hebrew-Christian idea that neither the external 
world nor human life is completely explainable reminds him that each of 
his studies is at best a limited effort to discover truth. It also reminds him 
that even the sum of man’s intellectual efforts is destined to be limited. 
Thus viewed, history is a valuable but still limited attempt to explain 
events that in their full meaning lie beyond man’s vision, literature is an 
interpretation of life in concrete personal terms which, no matter how 
representative, are subjective and partial; chemistry is one of various 
descriptions in material terms of a part of the world, with the built-in 
limitations that the terms “material” and “part” indicate; and mathe- 
matics is a hypothetical system of discovering or assuming order but 
without human relevancy unless it is introduced from some other realm 
of thought. Two liberal and liberating values arise from the use of this 
religious premise: the student sees the contributions of each study as 
parts of a whole, and he is made aware of the fallacy of accepting either 
the parts or the whole as final truth. 


Another unifying premise is the Hebrew-Christian view of progress, 
a view that is quite realistic about the possibilities of individual or social 
improvement. The student with this perspective more readily finds in 
the materials and presuppositions of the liberal arts subjects he is study- 
ing varying attitudes: perhaps a pessimistic view of social development in 
a given history, or a romantic belief in the improvability of individual 
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man in a given novel, or an assumed inevitability of progress through 
scientific discovery in a chemistry course. Using the common denomina- 
tor of the idea of progress, the student discovers related similarities and 
differences that contribute to a more unified grasp of his studies as a 
whole. 

Once again, much of the unifying strength of the religious perspective 
comes from its stimulating the student to make judgments, a result in 
harmony with the personal emphasis of liberal education. The student is 
impelled to a creative putting together of his findings—to asking, for 
example, how some new intellectual discovery, illuminated by a specific 
religious premise, fits into his present thinking or how it relates to other 
intellectual findings. Thus factual knowledge does not remain merely an 
objective accumulation, though as such it is an important first step, but 
becomes both the substance and the means of an inner intellectual devel- 
opment. Whitehead, in a different context in The Aims of Education, 
describes this kind of study and thought: 


. though knowledge is one chief aim of intellectual education, there is 
another ingredient, vaguer but greater, and more dominating in its impor- 
tance. The ancients called it ‘wisdom.’ You cannot be wise without some 
basis of knowledge; but you may easily acquire knowledge and remain bare 
of wisdom. 

Now wisdom is the way knowledge is held. It concerns the handling of 
knowledge, its selection for the determination of relevant issues, its employ- 
ment to add value to our immediate experience. The mastery of knowledge, 
which is wisdom, is the most intimate freedom obtainable.” 


And again: 


This atmosphere of excitement, arising from imaginative consideration, trans- 
forms knowledge. A fact is no longer a bare fact: it is invested with all its 
possibilities. It is no longer a burden on the memory: it is energizing as the 
poet of our dreams, and as the architect of our purposes. 

Imagination is not to be divorced from the facts: it is a way of illuminating 
the facts. It works by eliciting the general principles which apply to the facts, 
as they exist, and then by an intellectual survey of alternative possibilities 
which are consistent with those principles. It enables men to construct an 
intellectual vision of a new world, and it preserves the zest of life by the 
suggestion of satisfying purposes.” 


Here is the kind of unity needed in the liberal arts, and it is this very 
quality that the Hebrew-Christian premises, it seems to me, can help the 
student achieve —the earlier-mentioned “creative putting together” of 
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his intellectual findings. The religious viewpoint, the working garb of 
the religious imagination, is one means of stimulating an imaginative 
view of learning, which by “illuminating the facts” and so suggesting 
“satisfying purposes” can help ensure unity and meaning not only in the 
student’s liberal education but also in his life. 


Ill 


The second major criticism of the liberal arts as now taught is that they 
do not develop the student’s sense of values. Unfortunately the facts seem 
to indicate that liberal education has increasingly failed to accept, or at 
least to implement, the moral concern that it must have in order to 
achieve the full development of the human being, a goal to which it has 
always been committed. 

But many critics too easily assume that the moral goals of liberal edu- 
cation can be arrived at directly. “Instructors,” they say, “should incul- 
cate a sense of values; they should teach character.” This view obviously 
fails to recognize that a moral sense or “character” is not a separate 
entity, but the qualitative functioning of thought and act. The effort to 
impose a morality upon a course of study, rather than to develop a basic 
sense of values within it, has often sentimentalized religion in education. 
Although this kind of sentimentality has been on a decline, there are signs 
today of its revival—a reappearance doubly to be regretted, for it parallels 
and supports an oversimplified and ethically unconnected religiosity in 
other areas, especially business and politics. 

Religious premises are academically important in getting the student 
to think evaluatively in terms of subject matter. In this way the student 
and the teacher are not working in a vacuum, and there is less chance of 
abstract exhortation or the sterility of a presumed objectivity. As White- 
head says, there can be an illumination of the facts studied. Here this is a 
value illumination. In economics, for example, the teacher can helpfully 
introduce the Hebrew-Christian assumption that there is an eternal abso- 
lute, a sovereign god. This premise the religious thinking of our day has 
strongly underscored; with Reinhold Niebuhr as perhaps its chief spokes- 
man, it has constantly reasserted the danger of secular idolatries. From 
this point of view, every economic system — modern capitalism, earlier 
mercantilism, contemporary communism or any other—is seen as rela- 
tive, as having its day and ceasing to be. This is not to say that this reli- 
gious premise cannot lead to the conclusion that one economic way is 
relatively better than another, but rather that any material arrangement 
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that clairas to be worthy of man’s first loyalty is a false religion. At the 
same time, the ethical inferences of the premise of a sovereign god and 
the emphasis of the Hebrew-Christian tradition upon material justice 
check the dangers of overspiritualization. The student can thus move 
beyond a grasp of economic facts and theories to an awareness of values 
embodied in economic ways—perhaps even to seeing a course in eco- 
nomics as a possible study of ethics. 

The religious assumption of a spiritual absolute is also fruitful in a 
liberal arts handling of a physical science course. Although the relevancy 
of this assumption to the methods and aims of science is remote, an aware- 
ness of the reasons for that remoteness leads the student into value prob- 
lems. For example, with this religious perspective, science is seen as a 
means to an end rather than as a goal or a goal-revealing method; and 
granting this, the student comes to perceive that values will have to be 
supplied. By the scientist as man? By government? By the church? By 
someone else or some other group? The basic result of this approach for 
the student is not only a liberating check against the deification of science 
but also, more positively, a realization of the tremendous importance of 
science as a neutral instrument, one that will be handled by men of vary- 
ing morality. The Hebrew-Christian outlook reinforces the importance 
of science, just as it does that of economics, by its materialism, that is by 


its logical emphasis upon man’s just handling of earthly things under 


divine sovereignty. 

It should be noted that some religious thinkers do not believe that the 
use of a specific religious premise within the course study is necessary to 
develop the desired sense of values. Jacques Maritain, for example, holds 
that although religion is relevant to the teaching of courses like mathe- 
matics, astronomy and engineering, there is no Christian mathematics, 
astronomy or engineering. With this one must agree. But Maritain also 
states that “if the teacher has Christian wisdom and if his teaching flows 
from a soul dedicated to contemplation, the mode or manner in which his 
teaching is given—in other words the mode or manner in which his own 
soul and mind perform a living and illuminating action on the soul and 
mind of another human being—will convey to the student and awaken in 
him something beyond mathematics, astronomy or engineering.” * This 
“something,” he indicates, is a sense of the proper place of these disci- 
plines in the universe and an unspoken intimation of the immortal value 
of truth. Certainly not many teachers and students can qualify for such 
mystical communication; and even if a sufficient number could, there 





remains a question of how effective the value-influence would be in terms 
of the discipline studied. The “illuminating action” would likely be 
highly subjective and remote. The introduction of specific intellectual 
religious premises is needed to sharpen a realistic and relevant sense of 
values. 

This may be further illustrated. In many of the liberal arts the Hebrew- 
Christian assumptions concerning the nature of man provide a definite 
standard of evaluation, and the specific moral attitudes evoked may well 
remain with the student. In the study of literature this view of man is 
particularly pertinent; but, as in various other studies, the religious view- 
point does not so much initiate the consideration of values as it helps 
illumine a concern already present. In all literature the writer's view of 
man, his concern with human values, is explicitly or implicitly a constant 
element. The Hebrew-Christian perspectives on man can be used in the 
study of character—in the novel, short story, play or even poem, where 
the main character is often the poet—to move beyond technique into 
morality. The examination of a character in terms of literary function, 
for example, is carried on to elements of “can” and “ought.” But even 
technically the premise is helpful. Any estimate of skill in characteriza- 
tion includes a concern with the logic of treatment, and the Hebrew- 
Christian view of man gives one interpretation of man to judge this by. 
With this approach, the more “literary” questions often become value 
questions—a reminder of T. S. Eliot’s assertion that great literature is 
judged finally by elements that are beyond the purely literary. 

In the study of other literary problems this religious perspective can 
lead the student to a basic evaluation of a given writing, with implications 
for literary study as a whole. For example, the insight that reveals man as 
a tragic paradox —evil contradicting good, sin and death cancelling 
earthly efforts and desires—is a criterion for judging the reality of the 
human theme in any literary work. And it suggests the value of literature 
in understanding humanity. By leading the student to a deeper under- 
standing of himself and others, this kind of study makes him more sensi- 
tive to all values. Incidentally, it might also help accelerate the present 
movement in literary study from technical esoterics toward a relatively 
greater concern with content and so do something toward re-establishing 
literature as a more digestible part of the liberal arts. 

The usability of Hebrew-Christian premises— whether of a sovercign 
god, or of paradoxical man, or of limited human activity, or of an inex- 
plicable world—in developing a sense of values is of course most evident 
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in the disciplines with a rather direct concern with human beings. But its 
helpfulness to the student is not entirely limited by this connection. For 
example, the usual assumption that tool subjects such as speech and 
English composition have no room for a religious or philosophic ap- 
proach needs qualification. From both the liberal arts and the religious 
points of view, every study is part of a larger whole and not a technical 
end in itself. Thus speech, taught in the light of the religious premise of a 
divine absolute, will not be merely a technique; the skill of persuasion, 
to mention one aspect, will not be pursued without some probing of the 
teacher’s and the student’s consciences as to what the persuasion at a 
given time is attempting. That many students have been taught other- 
wise, or have deserted their teaching, is evident by the pervasive presence 
today of the Madison Avenue kind of immoral neutrality. In English 
composition, seen from this religious perspective, the worth of a writing 
is not determined apart from the value of its substance. Composition 
skills are but preliminary to some value use. The dangers here of preju- 
diced evaluation by the teacher are not as great as the dangers of a tech- 
nical amorality. In addition to the non-value attitude in such tool courses, 
the tendency toward a dehumanization of a number of studies tradition- 
ally concerned with the human being as human being makes the need of 
a religious viewpoint greater day by day. As these disciplines become, or 
attempt to be, more scientific, they presumably have less to say directly 
about human values, and value questions have to come from some source 
other than the study itself. 


IV 


I have suggested enough, I believe, to show that a religious point of 
view in teaching the liberal arts can in varying degrees give the student a 
broader and deeper understanding of his work by helping him develop 
what many critics feel he has not developed —a unified grasp of his intel- 
lectual discoveries and a sensitivity to their moral implications. The two 


results are very closely related, if not actually one, not just because they 
are achieved within the person but because within the person the one 
cannot fully appear without the other. To achieve unity in the results of 
his learning, the student must experience unity in the approach. And this 
kind of approach best arises when the student is made alert to values, for 
it is the evaluating mind that shapes and assimilates. Conversely an aware- 
ness of interrelationships and of wholes is necessary to achieve a genuine 
sense of values. 
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Although the Hebrew-Christian viewpoint is not the only one to offer 
these benefits, it is an effective one—the most effective, I believe. Part of 
its strength lies, superficially, in its teaching advantages. In name at least, 
it is a familiar part of our culture, one toward which many students are 
favorably disposed and few simply neutral—a situation likely to stimulate 
thought. And it is intellectually presentable to the more sophisticated 
students as well as graspable by the less intellectual. More fundamentally, 
it is inescapably dynamic, even in the restricted form of intellectual state- 
ments. Furthermore, with contemporary doubt about optimistic rational- 
ism, and the conscious or unconscious acceptance of man’s “existential 
situation,” students today, even undergraduates, meet religious premises 
with increasingly sympathetic minds. 

Some people, although granting the value to the liberal arts of a reli- 
gious point of view, believe that others than the teacher can more safely 
introduce it. This is really to deny the need of an organizing and evaluat- 
ing principle within the student’s work. Outside agencies, no matter how 
helpful, cannot meet this need. Campus religious groups and cooperating 
churches and foundations can do much to deepen the religious thought 
of the student and the instructor, but this valuable contribution is to be 
taken for granted, and it does not answer the peculiar want of the liberal 
arts. Of greater relevance is the intellectually strong department of reli- 
gion, which can establish the academic prestige of this study and whose 
experts can be guides for the religious amateurs in other departments; but 
it does not accomplish what the teachers in the traditional disciplines can, 
and its influence is usually limited to a small minority in the academic 
community. The teaching of religiously concerned instructors remains 
by far the best means. 

It is probably true that most instructors are not religiously concerned, 
let alone interested in using religious premises in their teaching. But there 
are a good many—certainly more than inherited campus attitudes seem 
to recognize. Some of these instructors are trying to work out the specific 
relevance of the Hebrew-Christian perspective to their own fields and 
apply it to their teaching. These and others should be given a sense of 
freedom, which with the prevailing administrative and faculty attitudes 
they do not have, to use the religious-intellectual approach and permit it 
to contribute to the strengthening of the liberal arts. 

This contribution is certainly desirable if liberal education is to develop 
reasonably integrated and value-sensitive intellects in the persons it edu- 
cates, and through these persons perchance minister to a contemporary 
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world of divisiveness and doubtful values. For if educated persons are to 
help society they must be able to offer something that society as a whole 
does not have. As it is now, the direction of the liberal arts, in spite of 
the emphasis upon tradition, is to a great extent the product of the very 
society it seeks to help. For example, the desire to return to the past as a 
means of overcoming certain weaknesses may be seen as a token of the 
present neo-conservative temper. To achieve both its personal and social 
goals, liberal education must be freer of the enclosing circle of society - 
education-individual-society. The Hebrew-Christian premises, with a 
relatively greater independence of contemporary mores as well as of 
academic tradition, offer a freeing influence. Mark Van Doren, in Liberal 
Education, suggests that the restricting relationship between the person 
and society might be reduced by being less concerned with the “individ- 
ual,” who is characterized by membership in society, and by making a 
greater effort to develop the powers of the “person,” who is character- 
ized by autonomy. Liberal arts instruction, with the added dimension 
that the Hebrew-Christian premises give, can help create those powers 
because with the religious premises some of its sources lie beyond the 
pressures of society that usually condition teaching. 

If then the use of this religious perspective can help the student toward 
a significant intellectual unity and a deepened moral sense, with possible 
benefits for society in these achievements, it would seem reasonable that 
this use should be encouraged —especially as the dangers appear minimal. 
It is clearly no complete answer to the deficiencies of the liberal arts, but 
in a world of partial answers or no answers at all, even the most frag- 
mentary “solutions” deserve attention. 


1. Such criticisms have appeared, for example, in the Harvard Report, Education 
in a Free Society (Cambridge, 1945), in the Report of the President’s Commission 
Higher Education for American Democracy (New York, 1947), and in many less 
known pronouncements. They have appeared also in nearly all the recent religious 
reexaminations of higher education, from Arnold Nash’s The University and the 
Modern World (New York, 1943) to The Christian Idea of Education (New Haven 
and London, 1957). 

2. Op. Cit., p. 46. 

3. ibid., p. 139. 

4- “On Some Typical Aspects of Christian Education,” The Christian Idea of 
Education (New Haven and London, 1957), p. 180. 





Tolerable Differences 


JOSEPH SEIDLIN 


Could it be that differences among proponents of 
various methods of teacher preparation are no longer 
So great as to preclude cooperation? The author is 
optimistic. 


The severest critics of teacher preparation are gradually accepting the 
fact that teachers are born no more and no less than physicians, dentists 
or lawyers; that for teachers as well as for physicians, dentists and lawyers 
some “professional” preparation is necessary. Except for some totally 
biased, unreasonable and unreasoning attackers of teacher preparation, 
we have arrived at some agreement by both leftists and rightists that for 
the good of the learners— from kindergarten through professional school 
—teachers must be more than lovers of children and must know more 
than their subject. Much intellectual blood has been spilled in the process 
of arriving even at such apparently simple coexistence of opinion relative 
to the need for professional preparation of teachers (at all levels). It is a 
giant stride in the right direction, but where do we go from here? 

The rightists, however grudgingly, are beginning to make certain 
concessions: that, for instance, there is a difference between mathemati- 
cians and teachers of mathematics, between chemists and teachers of 
chemistry, even between physicians and teachers of medicine. Somehow 
that difference involves, for one thing, “methods.” Thus we find in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association for 3 May 1958 the fol- 
lowing lament and cogent observation by Dr. H. H. Hussey, a physician 
and the author of the article “Changing Dimensions of Medical 
Knowledge.” 

“Few of the full-time teachers have received training in Educational 
Methods. At some [medical] schools, methodology of teaching receives 
considerable attention from faculty; at others it is still largely neglected.” 


Note: This article is appearing concurrently in The Journal of Teacher Education, 
June 1959. 
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liven five years ago such a statement of need for methodology in 
teaching, in so well established a profession as medicine, would have been 
considered greater heresy than Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago in the Soviet 
Union. Nor is this a lonely, isolated, solitary cry for “methods.” An ever- 
growing number of college professors (not yet large enough to fill a 
small-sized football stadium) and even deans of graduate schools, singly 
and in committees, give speeches, write articles, submit reports, in defense 
of special preparation for teachers—even college teachers. 

These and such-like groups were once considered “enemies” of teacher 
preparation. It would seem that that is no longer so. What about the 
protagonists—the presidents and deans and professors of and in our 
schools of education, teachers colleges, departments of education? It 
would be a sad twist in the history of education if the friends of teacher 
preparation turned out to be—however innocently, however inadvert- 
ently—“the great obstacle.” It may be that personified teacher prepara- 
tion is in a position to join in the supplication: “Lord deliver me from my 
friends; I can take care of my enemies.” 

What sort of house cleaning must the avowedly teacher-preparation 
institutions and personnel undergo to meet the new “friends” a great deal 
of the way? 

Consistently better teaching by professional teachers of teachers. 

As of the last twenty years or so, much of the resistance to professional 
teacher preparation was occasioned by dull, listless, ineffective teaching 
by the very people who paid evangelical lip service to good teaching. 
Not that the department of education ever held a monopoly on poor 
teaching. That commodity has been pretty well distributed among all 
the departments in higher institutions of learning. Nevertheless “on 
them” —the professors of education—“it looked bad.” It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to trace all the influential factors which permitted the devel- 
opment of the dual stereotype of professors of education and courses in 
education. As we all know, stereotypes persist long after the initial events 
and causes and facts (real or spurious) have disappeared. In 1959 an 
honest, relatively unbiased observer would find little evidence to support 
the contention that all professors of education are uniquely ineffective 
teachers or that all courses in education are bare and futile. But noblesse 
oblige demands that even that little evidence be made littler. Certainly 
a great deal more needs to be done at the top. For the better preparation 
of better teachers, very much more attention must be given (and there 
are encouraging signs all over the academic land) to the teacher of 
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teachers. In turn that means that much more attention must be given to 
the upper graduate school level, still the main source of supply of college 
teachers, including professors of education. 

Constant re-examination (re-evaluation) of the material—the content, 
the activities, the curriculum—essential to professional preparation of 
teachers. 

Are we agreed on the existence of a “learning process”? Should the 
preparation of a teacher include the study of what we now know about 
the learning process (even if we admit that some of the things we think 
we know may not be wholly so)? Should the preparation of a teacher 
include the study of psychological as well as logical (not that these are 
mutually exclusive) approaches to the understanding of “subject 
matter”? 

Are we agreed that the cumulative experience of teachers of all times 
is sufficiently worthwhile knowledge for prospective teachers? Should 
the preparation of a teacher include the study of “methods” and “tech- 
niques,” as these have been recorded in treatises and texts in all fields? 

Are we agreed that in times past—from long, long ago to yesterday — 
the world’s greatest minds—philosophers, educators, knights errant— 
concerned themselves with the large why’s of education? Should the 
preparation of a teacher include the study of the history and philosophy 
of education? 

Are we agreed that teaching becomes more effective when we know 
our students’ equipment (relevant learnings)? Should the preparation of 
a teacher include the study of “testing and evaluating”? Probably in no 
part of the total process of learning has as much progress been made, 
especially in the last thirty years, as in testing and grading. Yet it is pre- 
cisely in this area that teachers at all levels, more particularly college 
teachers, are so woefully, so inexcusably ignorant. Even the “experts” do 
not know all they would like to know, but certainly a great deal of their 
present recorded knowledge must constitute an important part of the 
preparation of a teacher. 

Are we agreed that some sort of preliminary-to-actual-on-the-job 
experience—carefully, professionally planned and supervised—is a safe- 
guard against costly blunders of an uninitiated neophyte on the job? 
Should the preparation of a teacher include simulated professional ex- 
perience—most generally designated as “practice teaching”? 

Are we agreed that answers to the questions raised above are predi- 
cated on fundamental knowledge of the vehicle of instruction? Should 
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the preparation of a teacher include the acquisition of a rigorous, 
scholarly, relevant, functional body of knowledge, both in depth and 
breadth, with an appropriate golden mean between the depth and the 
breadth? 

Where then lie our differences? How genuine are these differences? 
How significant are these differences if we turn a deaf ear to the rum- 
blings and the rantings of the lunatic fringes: at one extreme the 
saccharine-sweet character-builders and at the other extreme the Dooleys 
who proclaim that “it don’t matter what you learn the brats so long as 
it’s hard and they don’t like it”; at one extreme those deluded education- 
ists who list “good citizenship” under “What Professional Abilities Are 
Necessary for Successful Teaching,” at the other extreme those who 
proclaim that the only prerequisite for teaching is more and more subject 
matter. 

May it not be (I am convinced this is more than wishful thinking) that 
the opposing groups are intrinsically in greater agreement than “meets 
the eye and the ear”? May it not be that the opposition or resistance to, 
say, “psychology of learning” is not really to a study of the complicated 
process of learning—not, that is, to psychology but rather to psycholo- 
gists? These, many feel, have led us astray. With the best intentions, 
brilliant experimental studies, commendable devotion, sometimes fanati- 
cal zeal—builders of a new and exciting science of the mind—they have 
captured the imagination of the “man in the street” and antagonized the 
conservative men of science, art and the professions. As in the early 
growth and development of other sciences—even physics —little knowl- 
edge is often mistaken for big knowledge; hypotheses and theories are 
given the status of laws, and unfortunately puny prophets of the new 
science befuddle uncritical minds. Let us not be too severe, nor wholly 
unforgiving, in the instance of psychology and psychologists. Latter-day 
psychologists are disavowing much of the nonsense that permeated pro- 
fessional (and lay) literature of the first half of the twentieth century 
and disclaiming—as do the more mature scientists in other fields— 
omniscience. But no real teacher should long remain ignorant of that 
branch of human learning which sheds the greatest amount of light on 
the process of learning. 

Mutatis mutandis, the “argument” developed above applies to cham- 
pions and antagonists of “methods and techniques,” “history and philoso- 
phy of education,” testing and grading and “subject matter.” 

Perhaps “subject matter” needs some elaboration. Again leaving out 
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the extremists, no sane educationist would, even if he could, defend “how 
to teach vs. what to teach” as a plausible dichotomy. Neither would any 
real teacher. How could anyone who has taught, or attempted to teach, 
mathematics, physics, English etc. etc., claim—rationally, that is—that 
what to teach exists independent of how to teach? What walls of 
prejudice must come tumbling down before a truism is recognized and 
accepted as such! 

Even die-hards should accept unequivocally that professional prepa- 
ration of teachers is here to stay. What about the good, sometimes excel- 
lent, teachers who have never had “a course” in psychology of learning 
or philosophy of education or general and special methods, and so on? 
I believe the cause of professional teacher preparation would suffer—as 
it has suffered—if we were to deny that there exist superior teachers who 
have never had a course in education and that there exist inferior teachers 
who are surfeited with courses in education. Every now and then the 
law overtakes a practicing physician (even a surgeon) who never had 
any formal training in medicine. Occasionally a hyper-ethical M.D. does 
not feel competent to engage in the practice of medicine. But these are 
rare instances. 

Perhaps then the single inescapable responsibility of professional edu- 
cators is to develop “courses of study” for teacher preparation so strik- 
ingly functional and valid that only a genius or a quack would dare teach 
without such preparation. There are many indications that we are mov- 
ing, albeit slowly, toward the realization of such a program. Maybe, 
sooner than we think, institutions of learning appropriate to professional 
teacher preparation will become accepted as “legitimate” members of 
the family of the well-established professional schools in medicine, 
dentistry, law and so forth. To hasten that day all professional and lay 
workers in education must pool their efforts, their abilities, their talents 
and their good will. Let us reduce the number of even tolerable 
differences. 





Undergraduate Study of Russia and 
the Non-Western World 


ROBERT F. BYRNES and JOHN M. THOMPSON 


Our college students are not taught nearly enough about 
non-Western cultures, shows this pilot study. 
Some suggestions for improvement are offered. 


American education at all levels is under constant review by teachers, 
students, parents and interested citizens. Higher education has been 
under especially intense scrutiny in recent years because of the steadily 
rising percentage of a rapidly growing population which attends college 
and because of the challenge posed by the scientific, technical, social and 
political revolutions through which we and other peoples of the world 
are passing. Since the end of the second world war, when the United 


States was forced to accept large international responsibilities, many 
Americans have become concerned about the effectiveness with which 
our schools and colleges are preparing our students—the average as well 
as the academically talented—for life in a shrinking world where our 
obligations and interests are inevitably becoming ever more connected 


This article is an abbreviated version of the formal report of a study of under- 
graduate education in the state of Indiana and of a conference held at Indiana Uni- 
versity, 18-20 September 1958. The study and the report formed an important part of 
a larger review of the field of Russian studies in the United States, undertaken in 
1957-59 by a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, under the 
chairmanship of Professor C. E. Black of Princeton University. The full report will 
be published in late 1959 by Indiana University Press in a volume entitled The Study 
of Russia in American Education. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Mr. Robert Feldman and of 
Mr. Matthew Downey in the preparation of the report from which this paper is 
drawn. The study and the conference were made possible by financial assistance 
provided by the American Council of Learned Societies, the Indiana University 
Foundation and the Review of Russian Studies. The authors also wish to express their 
appreciation to the presidents, deans and faculty members of the Indiana colleges and 
universities for their friendly cooperation and enthusiastic interest in this project. 
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with those of other peoples. In particular they have come to believe that 
our educational system does not pay sufficient attention to the history, 
intellectual activity, patterns of culture and interests of peoples living in 
the non-Western world.* They demand, along with President Cornelis 
W. de Kiewiet of the University of Rochester, that we attain the “per- 
vading awareness throughout the total body of the curriculum of the 
great transformations in the modern world which have the cumulative 
effect of producing the greatest crisis in human history.” 

The United States has an extraordinary variety of institutions of higher 
education. Consequently, while many know well one institution or a few 
institutions, no one can speak with accuracy concerning American edu- 
cation in general and the kind of information and understanding it pro- 
vides concerning other cultures in particular. The state of Indiana was 
therefore selected as a sample state, and a pilot study of the attention 
devoted to Russia and other non-Western areas in undergraduate educa- 
tion in Indiana was completed in the spring and early summer of 1958. 
We consider the Indiana sample fairly representative of American higher 
education in general. Indiana curricula are not notably different, Indiana 
instructors come from every state in the Union, the textbooks and other 
materials used are also used in other states and the Indiana record on 
foreign language instruction, while below the national average, is not an 
unusual one. 

This report on the Indiana survey is based on the firm conviction that 
liberal education is indispensable to American democracy and that a 
thorough knowledge of American and other Western history, institu- 
tions and values must constitute the core of American liberal education. 
On the other hand it also assumes that knowledge of other areas and cul- 
tures must be diffused throughout our educational system if it is to keep 
pace with the vast changes which now affect the world and our role in it. 

The survey began with a careful study of the catalogues and other 
published information of the Indiana universities and colleges. Visits 
were then made to each campus and conversations were held with presi- 
dents, deans, faculty members and librarians. Thirty-four institutions 
enrolling approximately 65,000 undergraduates were studied in this 
fashion. Of these, three large universities—Indiana, Notre Dame and 
Purdue —and their extension centers account for approximately half the 
total. Two large teachers colleges—Indiana State at Terre Haute and Ball 
State at Muncie—have a combined total of about 7,500 undergraduates. 
The remaining 29 institutions have an average undergraduate enrolment 
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of slightly less than 1,000, with a range from 250 to about 2,000. Of these 
29 colleges, twenty are small (under 1,000 in all but one case), church- 
related institutions: twelve Protestant and eight Catholic. Three are 
small technical and engineering colleges, five are predominantly non- 
sectarian liberal arts institutions (although four of these have a nominal 
tie with a Protestant denomination) and one is a junior college. Twenty- 
five of the 34 institutions are accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The situation in the State of Indiana 


The survey revealed that in many of the Indiana institutions of higher 
education usually classed as liberal arts colleges a majority of students 
were not following a purely liberal arts program but were enrolled in 
teacher training programs or in semi-professional curricula. On the basis 
of the survey it is clear that a large number of potential teachers in 
American elementary and secondary schools are being trained outside 
the teachers colleges and in what are generally considered liberal arts 
colleges. Therefore an increase in the attention devoted to non-Western 
areas of the world in the liberal arts colleges, as well as in the teachers 
colleges, would soon have a significant impact upon secondary and, to 
some extent, elementary education. 

The technical institutions present special opportunities and problems 
in regard to education concerning non-Western areas. As a rule, students 
in such schools complete substantially less work in the humanities and 
social sciences than do students in other institutions; consequently they 
are normally even less exposed to material concerning the non-Western 
world. The liberal arts courses in these schools are therefore especially 
important, not only for the student as a citizen but especially for the 
growing number of technicians in fields such as agriculture and petro- 
leum engineering who may eventually engage in overseas work for 
private companies, the federal government or international organizations. 

Generally, and properly, Indiana undergraduate curricula are oriented 
strongly toward the history, tradition and thought of Western European 
and American civilization. At the same time scant attention is paid to the 
non-Western cultures. For example, at even such an outstanding small 
college as Earlham, with its long tradition of interest in foreign areas, 
only 4.2 per cent of the total student semester-hours in 1957-58 were in 
courses having some non-Western content and only 14 per cent in 
courses, excluding languages, having substantial international and for- 
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eign content of all kinds (West European, Latin-American and non- 
Western).” 

In the Indiana colleges and universities as a whole, the introductory 
courses taken in the social sciences and humanities by the majority of 
undergraduate students (some undergraduates have no courses in the 
social sciences or humanities) refer to Russia, East Central Europe and 
Asia only in passing and to Africa hardly at all. Even the eleven courses 
which are histories of world civilization or general introductions to 
world civilization (see Table 1) treat non-Western cultures briefly and 
focus primarily on Western civilization. Nevertheless the “world civili- 
zation” courses include more non-Western history than do the surveys 
of European civilization, which are the basic courses in history in most 
institutions. 


Table 1 


Indiana Institutions Offering Basic General Courses 
Which Touch Briefly on Non-Western Areas, 1957-1958 


Number of Per cent 
Course Institutions of Total 


World civilization ............. 11 32 
History of European civilization... ... . 20 59 


WS. s,s me 0 dow ee wend: o 25 74 


Geography . . < & (OKO ke ee 24 70 
Economics .. . ret ee err 3 9 
Fine Arts . Pb ibeak sar Seas a 12 35 


In the humanities, 25 Indiana institutions offer a course on world litera- 
ture; such a course is generally required for those in training to teach 
elementary school. Here again, however, the attention given non-West- 
ern cultures is minimal. In most cases students read six or eight brief 
selections from Asian writers, Crime and Punishment by Dostoievsky, 
or a Tolstoy novel, and a play or short story by Chekhov. Generally 
this is the only attention devoted to non-Western areas in humanities 
courses, except where a course on comparative religions or an advanced 
course on modern drama or literature is offered. Such courses nod at 
least in the direction of other areas and cultures as they rush along. Even 
so the advanced literature or drama courses, while usually including a 
few Russian novels or plays, seldom mention an Asian author and never 
an African one. 





A few other general courses in particular disciplines, such as geogra- 
phy and fine arts, devote some attention to the non-Western world. In 
economics, only one or two of the beginning “principles of economics” 
courses give more than a passing glance to non-capitalist or non-West- 
ern economic systems. As a rule the introductory or basic courses in the 
other disciplines ignore non-Western areas. 


Table 2 


Indiana Institutions Offering Advanced or Specialized Courses 
Which Deal in Part with Non-Western Areas, 1957-1958 


Course * Number of Per cent 
Institutions of Total 


Europe in the Twentieth Century 18 53 
American Diplomatic History . . 17 
European Diplomatic History... . . 7 2 
Comparative Government Cre es © 15 
International Relations oar ~~ : 16 
Current Events 7 4 
Political, Social, or Economic Thought . 18 
Comparative Economic Systeins . ; 8 
Economics of Underdeveloped Countries , 3 
Sociology or Cultural Anthropology. .. . . 12 
Philosophy (History of, or Contemporary ) 24 
Comparative Religions 17 
Foreign Missions 8 


* In most cases, these are one-semester courses given in alternate years and enroll 
primarily juniors and seniors, predominantly majors in the given discipline. 


Almost every institution in Indiana offers at least a few advanced and 
specialized courses which treat non-Western developments more exten- 
sively than do the basic courses. Examples of such courses are the history 
of Europe in the twentieth century, comparative economic systems, in- 
ternational relations, comparative government, history of philosophy, 
political theory and comparative religions (see Table 2). These courses, 
however, as well as those very few courses which deal specifically with a 
non-Western area, are in every case advanced courses enrolling a rela- 
tively small number of junior and senior students, usually majors in the 
given discipline. Moreover such courses are generally offered only in 
alternate years. As a result, only a small proportion of the student body 
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is exposed to the non-Western world, even in institutions which offer 
courses relating to other areas. 

Twenty of the 34 institutions in Indiana offer one or more courses 
dealing specifically with a non-Western area or language. Excepting 
Indiana University and the University of Notre Dame, however, which 
have graduate programs in non-Western areas, only five institutions— 
Ball State Teachers College, De Pauw University, Earlham College, 
Purdue University and Valparaiso University—offer more than three 
courses which deal mainly with a non-Western area or language. On 
the other hand, half a dozen or more institutions are actively consider- 
ing adding at least one more course on a non-Western area within the 
next two years, and eight intend to add instruction in the Russian lan- 
guage. Of those foreign area courses offered, all but a few are taught by 
instructors who have not had specialized training on the area, although 
they are often much interested and have frequently done a remarkably 
effective job of educating themselves for teaching on the area. 

The special courses devoted to non-Western areas are overwhelm- 
ingly in history. Yet of the total Indiana undergraduate population of 
approximately 65,000, only about 350 students study the history of 
Russia in any one year, and only about 280 study Far Eastern history. 
Moreover Indiana institutions offer only a few other courses which deal 
specifically with non-Western areas (see Table 3). 

Only one institution, Indiana University, has offered an undergradu- 
ate major or minor in a non-Western area, and it has wisely abandoned 
its undergraduate majors in both the Russian and the East Central Euro- 
pean fields, on the ground that specialization on an area at the under- 
graduate level detracts from the broad preparation which should be 
the principal objective of a liberal arts education. Indeed we found no 
interest in undergraduate area majors in any institution in the state. At 
the same time, and regrettably, no institution in Indiana—probably only 
a few in the entire country—requires its undergraduates to pass a course 
dealing specifically with a foreign area, excepting foreign language 
courses. 

Twenty-five of the colleges surveyed require two years of a foreign 
language for the B.A. degree. This statistic, however, is somewhat mis- 
leading as an indicator of the number of Indiana undergraduates study- 
ing foreign languages, since the foreign language requirement applies 
only to those students in a liberal arts program. Those preparing for 
teaching, even through a B.A. program, are generally not required to 
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study a foreign language, and those taking a pre-professional program 
or working toward a B.S. degree (education, business administration, 
etc.) also escape this opportunity to obtain insight into a foreign cul- 
ture. Moreover students in almost all institutions are allowed to count 
high school foreign language study as one year of credit toward the 
foreign language requirement. Consequently less than half the Indiana 
undergraduates do in fact study any modern foreign language. 


Table 3 


Indiana Institutions Offering Special Courses on Non-Western 
Areas, 1957-1958 


Number of 
Institutions 
Per cent Interested 
Alternate of Total in Offering 
Course Annually Years Total Institutions Courses 


Far Eastern History (a) 5 I 16 47 
Russian History (a). . 8 13 (b) 38 


Russian Geography 
African Geography 
History of Middle East 
Introduction to 
Asia and the USSR . 
Introduction to Africa . 
Russian Language 
Uralic and Turkic 
Languages I 
Chinese Language I 


12 
9 


1 
5 

Asian Geography . . . 3 5 15 
2 
2 
2 


(a) In two institutions, these courses are two semesters in length; otherwise, they are 
one semester courses. 

(b) Another college added Russian history in the fall of 1958. 

(c) These courses are non-credit courses in three institutions. 

(d) In addition, two more colleges introduced Russian language instruction in the 
fall of 1958. 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, that very little training in non-West- 
ern languages is offered in Indiana colleges and universities. Only ten 
of the 34 institutions in the state now offer courses in the Russian lan- 
guage, and three of these institutions offer the course on a non-credit 
basis. Other non-Western languages are available to undergraduates 
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only at Indiana University, which offers courses in Uralic, Turkic, 
Chinese and a number of East Central European languages. 

While it seems unlikely that the smaller colleges will be able to offer 
Asian, East Central European or African languages in the near future, 
there is considerable interest in introducing the Russian language soon. 
Two colleges and three Indiana University extension centers began 
Russian language instruction in the fall of 1958, three other institutions 
hope to offer Russian by the fall of 1959 and five more have expressed 
a concrete interest in adding Russian in the near future. In most cases 
the problem of obtaining teachers qualified to give Russian language 
courses is a serious one. 

At a number of Indiana institutions extracurricular activities of vari- 
ous sorts constitute one of the most important and effective ways of 
exposing students to non-Western cultures. Such activities include as- 
sembly or convocation talks, lecture series, concerts, films, visiting pro- 
fessors and specialists (such as those sponsored by the American Uni- 
versities Field Staff), special faculty or student discussion groups and 
seminars, programs of international relations or foreign student clubs 
(such as sponsorship of a model UN assembly for high school students) 
and radio-television presentations. Sometimes extracurricular activities 


are carefully coordinated with course work; this multiplies the impact 
and increases student interest. Moreover a number of extracurricular 


activities are open to the public and attract interested persons from the 
surrounding community. At the same time extracurricular activities 
are usually incidental and passing events—a quick injection of informa- 
tion and interest—which, whatever the short-run benefits, may have 
little lasting influence. 

Teaching materials for instruction concerning non-Western areas 
were found to be a major problem. Libraries and instructors need text- 
books, written for the undergraduate, which put non-Western areas 
into greater prominence and better perspective, source materials and 
readings in an inexpensive format and journals on non-Western areas 
of a less scholarly and more popular nature than most current ones. 

Indiana libraries often ignore large areas of the world, and the under- 
graduate in many Indiana institutions would not be able to find one 
readable and informative book on some areas, even if he were interested. 
Most libraries (excluding those in the large universities) have almost 
no non-Western language materials, very few books in Western foreign 
languages on the non-Western areas and only a few periodicals which 
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deal with these areas. Moreover their holdings in English on non-West- 
ern areas are limited and uneven; coverage of areas and subjects is spotty 
and the materials vary widely in quality. 

Most Indiana colleges have been distressingly slow in bringing the 
fruits of modern technology into the educational process. Many are 
working with nineteenth-century practices and equipment, and few 
make effective use of new methods and techniques, from audio-visual 
materials and devices to television. The new generation of teachers is 
generally not being trained to use modern aids in the classroom. Only 
three institutions in the state have modern language laboratories and only 
two others have even makeshift or experimental laboratories. 

In general, present interest in non-Western areas on the part of In- 
diana colleges and universities is focused on the Far East and Russia, 
with little in South Asia and the Middle East and almost none in South- 
east Asia, Africa and East Central Europe, except as this last area is con- 
sidered a part of the Soviet orbit. Moreover interest in Russia is increas- 
ing at a more rapid rate than that in other areas, undoubtedly because 
of the events of the last year or two, particularly the launching of the 
Soviet satellites. More institutions are planning the addition of Russian 
language instruction and Russian history courses than are planning 
courses in other area fields. 

The principal achievements with regard to education concerning the 
non-Western areas are by nature difficult to define because they reside 
in the spirit of education and in the atmosphere of the campus. Funda- 
mentally, during the last decade or two, the horizons of Indiana col- 
leges and of their students have stretched. While much remains to be 
done, given the magnitude of the problem and the conservative charac- 
ter of educational institutions, considerable progress has been made in 
adding new courses, in introducing new languages and techniques of 
language instruction, in injecting into the curricula and into the climate 
of education a new approach toward the rest of the world, in utilizing 
extracurricular methods effectively and in absorbing into the college 
community men and women from other parts of the world. This is re- 
flected in the vigor and vitality of the interest expressed in non-Western 
areas and the eagerness with which individuals and groups seek actively 
to improve the quality of instruction in this regard. These factors are 
difficult to define and to measure but they constitute the liveliest hope 
for the future. 

It is clear then that Indiana colleges and universities, as all institutions 
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of higher learning in America, have been scrambling desperately, 
though not always successfully, to have the education and inspiration 
they impart somehow reflect the changes which affect the world in this 
most revolutionary of ages. Most administrators recognize the prob- 
lems; most realize that education must preserve the best, teach about 
our own society and create a synthesis of the past and the preser:t, of 
the old and the new. Not all, however, have acted with the deliberate 
speed necessary to prepare our students for life in the second half of 
the twentieth century. So far as non-Western areas are concerned, this 
is especially true of the technical schools and of the professional schools 
or curricula in all the Indiana institutions. In other words most institu- 
tions must make an immense, organized effort to meet this revolutionary 
challenge—or provide an education unworthy of their students and the 
times. 


What can be done 


Such is the situation in undergraduate education in Indiana. It is ap- 
parent that the average Indiana undergraduate today receives an edu- 
cation so highly oriented toward Western civilization that he emerges 
from college with little understanding of or interest in world affairs or 
other cultures. The boundaries of his knowledge and interest resemble 
those which Santayana defined as “respectability and Christendom.” 
We believe that this is the case in other states as well. To those who are 
concerned over how well our youth are being prepared for responsible 
citizenship in the world of 1980—a world in which Russia, China and 
all of Asia and Africa will be playing prominent roles, with their actions 
daily affecting the vital interests of the United States—the picture is a 
disturbing one. 

If this situation is to be changed, what are the major problems to be 
overcome and what lines of action can be followed? Fundamental is 
the need to recast and reorient our whole educational effort from kin- 
dergarten to Ph.D. In this spectrum the undergraduate years are vital. 
Alumni, administrators and faculty of American colleges must recog- 
nize that traditional educational requirements fall short of meeting the 
needs of the twentieth-century world, that knowledge of Western cul- 
ture alone will not suffice for the citizen of tomorrow and that liberal 
education must be universal in outlook, drawing on the values, experi- 
ence and aspirations of all peoples and cultures. It is not far-fetched to 
imagine the day when the study of non-Western societies will be re- 
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garded, not as something unusual and exotic, requiring special interests 
and extraordinary resources, but as part of the normal activity of the 
social science and humanities departments of every college and univer- 
sity in the country. The time may also come when some knowledge of 
non-Western peoples and civilizations will be accepted as part of the 
customary intellectual baggage accompanying every American under- 
graduate as he leaves the campus. 

Such a broad rethinking of our educational emphases is of course a 
difficult task. It will not be accomplished overnight. Moreover, as all 
involved in education understand, the nature of man, of academic man 
in particular, assumes as much significance in this problem as the sub- 
ject and the material. Educational systems are among the most conserv- 
ative structures in existence. This report was therefore prepared and 
written in the same combination of hope and despair that led one college 
president to compare changing the curriculum to moving a cemetery. 

There are good grounds for optimism, however. The objectives of an 
educational system mirror the values of the society of which it is a part. 
Today Americans as a whole are more “world-minded” than they have 
ever been; the events of the last two decades have forced upon our con- 
sciousness the existence and importance of the non-Western world. 
Moreover, and most encouragingly, the attitudes and climate within 
educational institutions are changing rapidly. Students are eager to learn 
about areas and peoples which they sense will some day significantly af- 
fect their own interests. Faculty are inquisitive and are reaching out 
for new data and new ideas by which to test old assumptions based al- 
most solely on Western experience. As President Robert F. Goheen of 
Princeton University pointed out in his annual report for 1958, Ameri- 
can universities and colleges, after “some two and a half centuries of aca- 
demic preoccupation with the Western world—to the neglect of the 
Orient, when not to its exclusion,” must now learn “to educate our 
citizenry effectively as regards the non-European world, with all of its 
vast requirements and the telling influence it is likely to have in the 
future course of this century.” 

But a change of attitude and outlook is not enough. A growing num- 
ber of educators recognize the importance of acquainting undergradu- 
ates with the non-Western areas, but many of them believe that this 
objective has to be neglected, or at best given a low priority, until stu- 
dents know better their own history and culture. They are concerned 
that there is simply not enough time in four crowded undergraduate 
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years to inform a student adequately concerning both the Western and 
non-Western worlds. Moreover others, deeply interested in instruction 
regarding non-Western areas, are hampered by practical problems, par- 
ticularly those of course and curriculum reorganization and those con- 
nected with finding and paying for additional faculty and library ma- 
terials. : 

The remaining paragraphs are therefore devoted to a brief presenta- 
tion of various practical measures that may be taken to increase the at- 
tention devoted to non-Western cultures in af undergraduate institu- 
tion. These suggestions are based on the ideas of the Indiana presidents, 
deans and faculty interviewed and on the discussion of this problem at 
the conference held at Indiana University in September 1958. In most 
cases the steps outlined here involve little if any reduction or dilution 
of education concerning the Western world, which has been the col- 
leges’ chief concern. While these suggestions certainly do not exhaust 
. the possibilities of action, and each college will want to select those best 
suited to its needs, they are in most instances procedures which can be 
adopted at once and at little cost. 

In the first place, even with the best of intentions, it is difficult for 
administrators and faculty concerned with this problem to undertake 
to resolve it entirely on their own. Often they are not informed about 
the experience of other institutions, from which they might profit. They 
do not know where to turn for guidance on puzzling questions con- 
nected with the curriculum and with the acquisition of books and 
teachers. In these circumstances it is clear that many educators would 
welcome and be helped by advice and assistance from area specialists 
and from other college teachers and administrators concerned with 
undergraduate education relating to non-Western areas. 

State, regional or national organizations like the Asia Society, which 
already provides help and counsel to institutions anxious to develop 
Asian studies in the undergraduate curriculum, would serve to share 
information and experience and to furnish aid and guidance to those 
seeking to improve undergraduate education on the non-Western 
world. Such organizations might also arrange conferences every few 
years, bringing together on a regional basis teachers and administrators 
interested in instruction concerning non-Western areas. These con- 
ferences might either focus on the problems and opportunities involved 
in the development of non-Western studies or might deal with substan- 
tive issues concerning given areas. They would undoubtedly do much 
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to bridge the gap which separates the university and the college, the 
specialist and the teacher. 

The most urgent problem is to determine how to expose all, or prac- 
tically all, undergraduates to the non-Western world in some form. 
When the question of enlarging the role of non-Western studies is 
raised, some educators think immediately of the addition of specialized 
courses on the history, government, economy or literature of given 
areas. In fact such advanced courses in particular disciplines, while rep- 
resenting an important complementary approach to the problem, are 
usually elected by only a few junior and senior students and consequent- 
ly reach only a small proportion of the student body. 

An essential step, therefore, is to increase the attention devoted to 
non-Western areas in basic general courses in the social sciences and the 
humanities, which are required of a large number of students at the 
freshman and sophomore level. This increase in attention may be 
achieved by some reorganization of course content or by the introduc- 
tion of comparative and illustrative material from non-Western areas. 
Recasting such basic courses might be encouraged by providing a fac- 
ulty member with free time, perhaps with outside financial support, to 
revise a given course, to develop a new syllabus and readings and to pre- 
pare necessary new materials pertaining to non-Western areas. 

An alternative approach is the development of an inter-departmental 
introductory or civilization course on a non-Western culture, to match 
the traditional course devoted to a survey of European history or West- 
ern civilization. It is essential that such a course Occupy a position in the 
curriculum or the college requirements that will ensure enrolment of a 
majority of the freshmen or sophomore students. The planning and in- 
troduction of this type of course inevitably involves substantial prob- 
lems relating to personnel, materials, departmental organization and fi- 
nances, but here again advice and assistance from those with experience 
in these matters would be useful. 

Steps to increase the non-Western content of undergraduate educa- 
tion can also be taken at the upper division or junior and senior level. 
More non-Western materials can be introduced into existing compara- 
tive courses, or such courses can be initiated. Finally some institutions 
may find it possible to introduce special disciplinary courses devoted 
to parts of the non-Western world, such as the geography of Asia, Rus- 
sian history or Soviet economics. 

It seems unlikely that the average college will be able to offer instruc- 
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tion in the languages of Asia and Africa in the immediate future. Op- 
portunities for interested undergraduates to study these languages, 
however, will undoubtedly be made available through summer pro- 
grams at major university area and language centers, particularly with 
the assistance provided under the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. A number of colleges should be in a position to offer Russian lan- 
guage instruction in the course of the next decade. Russian is easier to 
teach and to learn than most Asian and African languages, and it is rap- 
idly rivaling German and French in importance as a language of science. 
Knowledge of Russian permits direct access to the great literary and 
cultural heritage of Russian civilization and also has utilitarian value for 
the growing number of Americans who have contact with the Soviet 
world— government officials, scholars, journalists, artists, students and 
ordinary tourists. Most graduate schools now accept Russian as one of 
the languages meeting requirements for a doctoral degree, and some 
science departments strongly recommend Russian for graduate work. 

Adding interested and qualified teachers is a major hurdle in the de- 
velopment of non-Western studies in undergraduate education. The 
expected mushrooming of student enrolment, however, should provide 
a unique opportunity for the addition of area-trained teachers to college 
staffs. In the normal replacement and expansion of faculty, colleges will 
be able to appoint good teachers with a double competence—sound 
training in a discipline combined with area specialization or, in the case 
of language teachers, German or French as well as Russian. Such in- 
dividuals can carry their share of teaching in the basic disciplinary 
courses or in the customary languages, while at the same time broaden- 
ing and enriching the curriculum through their knowledge of a particu- 
lar non-Western area or language. 

Moreover graduate schools must to some degree reorient graduate ed- 
ucation. In many cases graduate schools are still producing students 
almost exclusively oriented toward Western institutions and culture, or 
specialists so highly trained in non-Western areas that they lack the 
competence for effective teaching in basic courses. A heavy share of 
the responsibility for encouraging greater attention to non-Western 
areas in undergraduate education lies with the graduate schools and their 
respective discipline departments, which must provide a different kind 
of product, particularly men and women with strong training in their 
discipline and sound knowledge concerning at least one non-Western 
area. 





In meeting the need for teachers prepared to instruct on non-West- 
ern areas in the colleges, existing faculty resources as well as new ap- 
pointments can be utilized. A number of undergraduate institutions 
have teachers keenly interested in presenting courses dealing with non- 
Western areas or languages. A fellowship program to enable such 
teachers to obtain additional training in the area or its languages at a 
major university center, for a period ranging from one or two summers 
to fifteen months, would constitute an important step in expanding fac- 
ulty resources on the non-Western areas. At the center the instructor 
would audit and observe courses, collect reading lists, attend seminars, 
discuss instructional problems with specialists and other teachers and 
obtain knowledge and stimulation for his own teaching. 

While arrangements to release a teacher for additional training in a 
non-Western area have to be worked out carefully between the college 
and the sponsoring center, there are no insurmountable obstacles. Many 
institutions are willing to share the expenses involved, although in most 
cases fellowship aid would probably also be required. In some instances 
faculty members might take advantage of sabbatical and other estab- 
lished leave arrangements. In the Indiana colleges alone, a half dozen 
or more able and interested candidates for such a program were found 
—surely a fine sign for the future. 

Cooperative arrangements among neighboring institutions are another 
important way to multiply the offerings and capabilities of colleges in- 
terested in non-Western studies. Such arrangements hold particular 
promise in the language field. In cases where two institutions are very 
close, students might take classes at the other college, or faculty might 
be shared. Another possibility that remains to be fully explored is beam- 
ing T'V courses on non-Western areas from one institution to a number 
of others, a program which Indiana University will launch with several 
colleges in the spring of 1959 with a course on modern Russian history. 

The realm of extracurricular and semi-curricular activity offers a 
wide range of possibilities. Special efforts can ensure increased attention 
to the non-Western world in chapel and assembly programs, in lecture 
and film series, in panels and forums, in debates, in the work of interna- 
tional relations clubs and similar groups, in exhibits and festivals and in 
radio-I'V programming sponsored by the college. 

There is also great potential in the development, through cooperation 
between the colleges and the area centers, of a system of visiting sem- 
inars or workshops, bringing individual specialists or groups of special- 
ists to a campus for intensive discussion of an area with both faculty 
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and students. Such a program might consist of six or eight weekly meet- 
ings or a continuous three-day session; it would involve community 
participation, visits to appropriate classes, meetings with interested 
groups and seminars or discussions with faculty members. 

As noted earlier, there is an urgent need for textbooks and other ma- 
terials for the undergraduate which give sufficient attention to the non- 
Western world—a need which can be adequately met only if the aca- 
demic profession and university administrators begin to recognize the 
importance of, and give due credit for, the preparation of such materi- 
als by competent scholars in the various area fields. At the same time 
publishers can do much to assist by encouraging and supporting the 
writing of textbooks and the compiling of source books which contain 
substantial material on the non-Western world. 

In the library field, a most important and immediately useful step 
would be the preparation by area specialists of selected and annotated 
book lists on the non-Western areas. Such lists would help college 
teachers and librarians build a basic collection for each area and add to 
it the most fundamental and useful books published each year. In most 
cases a good undergraduate collection on the non-Western areas could 
be developed within regular library budgets. 

In conclusion we should like to emphasize our conviction, buttressed 
by the achievements of a number of institutions, that very considerable 
progress in instruction concerning the non-Western areas can be made 
by any college. Because the problem is such an important and seemingly 
formidable one, some college educators may assume that its resolution 
is beyond their reach. In fact, however, any college can make a start, 
drawing upon the suggestions advanced in this paper and on others 
which are bound to occur to alert faculties and administrators. A major 
change, even a revolution, in an institution’s approach to this problem 
can be attained in a number of ways, many of which involve little ex- 
pense or dislocation. With interest and determination, American stu- 
dents can be made aware of the problems and potentialities of the non- 
Western world and prepared to live in the age which lies ahead. 


1. In this article, “non-Western” does not have cultural connotations, but simply 
designates those areas of the world whose study has been largely neglected in the 
traditional curricula of American education, i.e., all the areas of the world except the 
Western hemisphere and that part of Europe not under communist rule. 

2. These statistics were compiled by Professor Joseph D. Coppock of Earlham 
College for a discussion paper presented to the conference at Indiana University in 
September, 1958. 
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ETERNAL TESTS 


PANOS D. BARDIS 


There was a most clever 
Professor who never 
Prepared a new test, 
Although Dean Don Daly 
Would lecture him daily 
And plead and protest. 


So three generations 
His examinations 
(Identical all) 
For decades had taken, 
Frustrated and shaken, 
At old Froebel Hall. 


At first the grandparents 
And later the parents 
Were able to pass. 
The children, however, 
Despite their endeavor, 
Flunked all tests en masse. 


Such doom enigmatic 
Resulted from static 

Test questions like this: 
“Is Leipzig’s Herr Schlendent 
School Superintendent? 

Yes? No? —Do not miss!” 


“No!” answered the classes. 
“You're wrong, lads and lasses!” 
The old test key said. 
Yet every class member 
Could this well remember: 
Herr Schlendent was dead. 





Liberal Arts in the Business 
Administration Curriculum 


JAMES NEWCOMER 


A study showing that, by and large, business 
students are not exposed to as much of the liberal arts 
as is good for them—and the companies that 

will employ them. 


I 


What constitutes the best college education for the prospective business- 
man? Between the Fortune article of 1953 called “Should the Business- 
man Be Educated” and any number of pronouncements of the present 
day, executive and professor alike have urged the importance of the 
liberal arts in education for responsibilities in business. 

Fortune quoted the well-known statement of Irving Olds, retired 
chairman of the board of U.S. Steel, that “The most difficult problems 
American enterprise faces today are neither scientific nor technical, but 
lie chiefly in the realm of what is embraced in a liberal arts education.” 
Dr. Courtney C. Brown, dean of the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business, in his five-year report to the president of Columbia, 
says that a specialized job interest alone is inadequate to cope with the 
complexity of business today and points at the conflicting human value 
judgments that the businessman is forced to make (The New York 
Times, 21 September 1958). Dr. Brown speaks not only as a college dean 
but as former assistant to the chairman of the board of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey). Key officers of the Bank of America, of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation, of the General Motors Corporation, of the Ameri- 
can Management Association have felt strongly enough to take a stand 
on the importance of a broad education—of education in values and 
judgment —to the businessman. 

Such authority raises this question: What place do the liberal arts hold 
in the undergraduate curricula of colleges and departments of business 
administration? Certainly it is necessary to know the degree and kind of 
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liberal arts instruction being given to prospective businessmen before an 
evaluation of that instruction can be made. 

It is the general purpose of this paper to present an analysis of the 
curricular offerings and requirements of degree courses in business in 
American colleges and universities. The particular purpose is to find out 
how large the component of liberal arts courses is in a selected list of 
colleges of business administration. The study from which this paper 
derives is part of a major analysis of professional and preprofessional cur- 
ricula being made by the Institute of Higher Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The entire project, financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, is under the direction of Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, executive officer of the institute. 


II 


The material of this study is the catalogue descriptions of the cur- 
ricula of 35 degree programs in business administration. The 35 colleges 
and universities used were drawn from the basic list of 203 institutions 
(a 17.2 per cent representation) designated by Professor Frank C. Pierson 
of Swarthmore as offering business administration programs of major 
importance. Twenty-four of the 35 are members of the American As- 


sociation of Collegiate Schools of Business. The distribution of the 35 
institutions according to geography and control is as follows: 


Middle Southwest 
East South West and West Total 


Private nondenominational 3 
Private church-related I 
State 3 
Municipal o 


Total 7 


The data analyzed are drawn from four-year curricula which require 
from 120 to 140 semester hours or from 180 to 211 quarter hours of 
credit to satisfy degree requirements. Combination programs such as 
Business Administration-Law, extending beyond eight semesters, do not 
appear in the analysis. 

The essential element of the analysis is the distribution of the courses 
within the business administration degree requirements of each of the 35 
colleges among 5 separate categories: 1) liberal arts courses; 2) semi- 
professional courses; 3) professional or business administration courses; 
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4) electives; 5) courses that do not fit into any one of the other categories. 

Category 5 is made up chiefly of courses in physical education and 
rorc, with the addition of such courses as orientation and personal 
hygiene. Category 4 consists of those electives that are free—that is elec- 
tives that are not required to be chosen from liberal arts areas or business 
administration areas. Category 3 consists of courses that are primarily 
directed to the practice of a business profession. Category 1 consists of 
courses in the usual liberal arts fields—English, foreign language, phi- 
losophy, as well as the sciences and the fine arts. 

Courses assigned to category 2—semiprofessional or supporting courses 
—require a separate classification because they serve both a liberal and a 
professional function. Principles and problems of economics, for ex- 
ample, and history of economics belong in this category. Such courses 
in a general curriculum serve a liberal function, but for the student of 
business administration they contribute directly to a professional con- 
centration. 

This method of classifying courses in the curricula of the 35 schools of 
business administration resulted in the table on pages 288 and 289. 


III 


Two of the most striking facts in this study are the large diversity in 


the types of degrees offered and the wide divergence between the maxi- 
mum and the minimum amount of study required in each of the major 
subject matter categories. 

Fourteen degree titles are employed by the 35 institutions (abbrevi- 
ations and mere variations in word order are standardized): 


B.S. in Business Administration 
B.S. in Industrial Management 
A.B. in Business Administration 
B.S. in Public Administration 
B.S. in Retailing 

B. of Business Administration 
AB. 

B.S. 

B.S. (Bus.) 

B. of Accounting 

B.S. in Economics 

B.S. in Commerce 

A.B. with Certificate in Commerce 
A.B. in Government. 
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The degree most commonly used, Bachelor of Science in Business Ad- 
ministration, is awarded by 15 institutions. The number of degree pro- 
grams offered by the 35 institutions varies from 3 to 22. The median 
number of programs offered is 8; the mean number, 10.2. 

Certain degree titles identify to a certain extent the course content. 
The Bachelor of Arts degree, awarded to the business student, ordinarily 
signifies an extensive basic program, common to all students, plus a 
concentration in economics and business subjects. When the degree is 
Bachelor of Arts with Certificate in Commerce or Bachelor of Arts in 
Government the significance is plain. Similarly the Bachelor of Account- 
ing, the Bachelor of Industrial Management, the Bachelor of Public Ad- 
ministration degrees all tell a reliable story about the emphasis of the 
student’s program. 

To the contrary, the Bachelor of Science in Business Administration 
degree admits of a large variety of interpretations. For example, among 
the fifteen institutions awarding the degree, the requirements in liberal 
arts subjects vary from 20.2 per cent to 48.4 per cent. Since that par- 
ticular degree indicates neither the amount of liberal arts emphasis nor 
the field of specialization, its area of common meaning among the fifteen 
institutions is small. 

As the variety of degree titles and individualized and specialized pro- 
grams attracks immediate attention, so do the obvious differences in 
semester-hour or quarter-hour requirements among the 35 institutions. 
Three colleges in this group award the bachelor’s degree upon the com- 
pletion of 120 semester hours; one college requires 140 semester hours 
for the degree. The difference is more than the equivalent of one semester 
of study. Among those institutions using the quarter system, the variation 
is between 180 and 211 q. h.—the equivalent of two quarters of study. 
Whatever may be one’s attitude toward the process of counting up 
credits as a measure of education, the fact stands that, on the basis of these 
figures, in certain circumstances one student completing 140 s. h. could 
have more instruction in liberal arts than another student completing 120 
s. h., even though the percentage for the former is less than the percent- 
age for the latter. 

This consideration is important in relation to the concern of the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business for minimum 
requirements in the liberal arts. aacsB stipulates that “at least forty per 
cent of the 120 semester-hours, or its equivalent, required for the bache- 
lor’s degree must be taken in subjects other than business and economics 
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provided that economic principles and economic history may be counted 
in either the business or non-business groups.” 

The proviso points up the problem of putting a subject into one of the 
three major categories. One catalogue statement reads thus: “During the 
first two semesters, the student takes basic courses in English, Mathe- 
matics, Psychology, Government, Economics, Elementary Accounting, 
etc.” The use of that “etc.” at the end of a list for which there is no 
common denominator would seem to suggest the need for more careful 
delineation of meaning. 

Another college lists as “related courses” (i.e. courses related to the 
business major) business law and economic statistics, while there are 
other colleges that call these subjects business administration subjects. At 
one college economics is listed among the liberal arts, at another among 
the business administration courses. One catalogue reads: “All offerings 
of the Economic and Business Administration programs may be counted 
as professional or non-professional.” 

Of the 24 members of aacss included here, only 4 show 4o per cent or 
better of liberal arts courses without counting such subjects as principles 
of economics or relying on electives to make up the total. Five more 
institutions reach 4o per cent by counting principles of economics. All 
but one of the others must reach the 4o per cent figure by the careful 
choice of electives; the one remaining institution cannot reach the go per 
cent figure. 

Study of the catalogues creates some reasonable doubt, however, that 
students are generally encouarged to elect courses outside the profes- 
sional area. It would appear that at one institution listed here it is quite 
possible for a student to take a degree without having had more than 
19.4 per cent of his courses outside the professional and technical area— 
and these may be on such an elementary level as required freshman 
English. The term “approved electives” is frequently used. Does this 
mean that approval would be given more readily to professional courses 
than to liberal arts courses? That inference is sustained by such a state- 
ment as this: “In special cases, a student may receive permission to choose 
his electives outside of the professional offerings.” 

A close analysis of the transcripts of 1958 business administration 
graduates of three universities represented here gives further strength 
to the inference that liberal arts subjects are not chosen as electives. At 
College XIV (on the chart), the analysis shows, students who do the 
complete four-year program in the School of Business lose opportunities 
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for study in the liberal arts in the first two years by being permitted to 
elect professional subjects instead of the sciences and pure mathematics. 
Though the student at College XIV has approximately 24 q. h. of elec- 
tives in the last two years, in the sample taken the mean figure of liberal 
arts elected is only 6.76 q. h. Out of a sampling of 23 business administra- 
tion graduates of College XI, where 10 s. h. of arts and sciences are re- 
quired in the senior division, 15 students did not take even 1 s. h., 2 
students took less than 10s. h., and 6 students elected 10 s. h. but no more. 
At College XIX, where normally the student has room for at least 24 s. h. 
of electives, the transcripts show that the amount of liberal arts taken in 
the last two years is negligible. 

In contrast to the circumstances just described is this statement by 
Boston University: “. . . free electives may be chosen from any field of 
study according to the student’s preference. It is strongly recommended, 
however, that students elect courses in the humanities and social studies.” 

More often than not the college catalogues provide evidence that busi- 
ness administration faculties are keenly aware of the realistic demands of 
business and of the function of the liberal arts in helping to prepare busi- 
ness students for the practice of their profession. At Lehigh, according 
to the catalogue, “more than half of the courses of a Business Administra- 
tion student are taken in the liberal arts and sciences.” “A broad cultural 
background” appears frequently as a stated purpose of the colleges. 
Northwestern wants its students “to see the close relationship among 
ideas in various fields,” to develop “sound value judgments” and the 
“capacity for seeing not the isolated part, but the whole of life.” Boston 
University says that “a liberal college education is essential if an executive 
level career is desired.” Fordham means to develop in its students an 
“appreciation of cultural value and a lively sense of social responsibility.” 

These purposes are useful reminders of worthy goals, but it should be 
noted that in some instances course requirements do not support the 
stated ideal. In 25 of the 35 institutions analyzed, the liberal arts require- 
ment is markedly less than three semesters’ or five quarters’ work if 
principles and history of economics and free electives are excluded. 

The “broad cultural background” would appear to be somewhat 
narrowed if public speaking or journalism or communication skills is 
substituted for literature, general mathematics for college algebra and 
trigonometry, state history for United States or European history; or if 
the elective requirement in liberal education is considered fulfilled by 
credits in speech, journalism, education, physical education and engi- 
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neering. The interpretation of “liberal arts” tends to admit all subjects 
that are not clearly in the fields of economics and business administration. 

Another factor calling for attention is the frequent concentration of 
the liberal arts subjects in the first two years. By necessity, in that case, 
the student’s liberal arts experience is limited to an elementary experience. 
And the liberal arts experience is narrowed in so far as freshman English 
is limited to grammar and simple composition, and such subjects as public 
speaking, devoted largely to technique, replace courses of fact, analysis 
and judgment. 

Generally, if the liberal arts are to “broaden,” they are expected to do 
their broadening early. Except as the student thereafter elects “cultural” 
subjects —if he has the room, the incentive and the inclination— whatever 
broadening takes place has to occur within the professional area. 

In contrast to this situation is the practice of the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where courses in general education are con- 
tinued throughout the four years—an arrangement which the school 
designates as “vertical” integration and pursues in deliberate avoidance 
of the “horizontal” cleavage between the first two years and the last two. 


IV 


The considerations with which we have been dealing do not all reveal 


themselves clearly through the figures on the chart that appears at the 
end of section II. Mere quantity does not equate exactly with quality. 
Still, quantity has real meaning and interest in this study, and from figures 
showing the relative amounts of the various types of courses in each 
curriculum we can draw reliable conclusions. 


The summary figures for the first four categories of courses in the 
business administration curricula of the 35 institutions are as follows: 


Liberal Arts Supporting Professional Electives 

Range 19.4% to 48.5% 2.6% to 10.2% 29.5% to 62.5% 0 to 27.4% 
Median 31.1% 4.8% 47-7% 10.8% 
Mean 28.96% 5.76% 46.66% 12.13% 

Is the mean percentage of the liberal arts requirement high or low? 
From the point of view of the student who is driving straight toward a 
professional goal in business, with no thought of graduate study, the 
percentage is probably high. From the point of view of the business ad- 
ministration faculty willing to make only a perfunctory bow in the 
direction of the liberal arts the percentage is probably high. 

Where the latter spirit appears to dominate, there would seem to be 
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evidence that course requirements are sometimes determined by profes- 
sional enthusiasm or pedanticism, rather than by an articulate philosophy 
that goes deeper than ‘broad cultural background” and “foundation of 
general culture.” 

The contribution of the liberal arts to the welfare of the student of 
business administration would appear to be least where the liberal arts 
requirement is a concession to outside pressure or where the meaning of 
“liberal arts” is equated with “any subject outside the field of business 
administration.” The contribution would appear to be strongest where 
the curriculum architect determines the individual and total offerings 
against a purpose of meeting clearly articulated ideals of a broad and deep 
education. 

“Clearly articulated ideals of a broad and deep education”—the crux of 
the problem appears to be here. Whether the partisan of the liberal arts 
sees the 4o per cent figure stipulated by aacss as high or low, he must 
agree that 4o per cent is more acceptable than a lower figure. And if the 
mean figure of required business administration hours is about 47 per 
cent, he must concede that many a professional school of business has 
hospitably left the door ajar to the partisan of the liberal arts who can 
“sell” his point of view. 

The cause of the liberal arts will be better served if they can be so 
defined as to leave no doubt as to what subjects and courses come under 
that label. The cause will be better served if the purpose of the liberal 
arts requirement is a purpose that can stimulate greater enthusiasm than 
“well-roundedness” and “broad cultural background” and “foundation 
of general culture.” 

As the statements of purpose reveal, the business educator wants back- 
ground and foundation—breadth and depth—too. He is not likely to 
deny that advanced courses in business increase breadth and depth be- 
yond elementary courses. Likewise, advanced courses in the liberal arts 
increase breadth and depth beyond elementary courses. The degree of 
official emphasis on the importance of using elective hours for liberal 
arts courses will determine to a great extent the student’s choice of liberal 
arts subjects. Such emphasis may make breadth and depth (apart from 
the breadth and depth attained in professional courses) realizable ob- 
jectives. Breadth will be determined by the variety of subject matter 
elected. Depth will be determined by the extent to which electives of the 
junior and senior year are integrated with required liberal arts courses of 
the first two years. 
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A further possibility of integration lies in the development of such 
courses as could be classified here among the supporting courses: e¢.g., 
American business history, human problems in business, competition of 
ideas in an industrial society, history of American industries, develop- 
ment of transportation in the U.S.A. since 1800. Just as courses in the 
humanities and sciences that integrate various subject matters can contri- 
bute to the breadth of learning by freshmen and sophomores in a way 
that compartmentalized courses perhaps cannot, so possibly such courses 
as those just mentioned can contribute to the breadth and depth of learn- 
ing by junior and senior students of business. Such courses indicate a 
hospitable advance toward the liberal arts by the business faculties that 
may be more productive of liberal education than free electives. 

In these three considerations, then, lies the possibility of extending 
students’ experience in liberal arts in undergraduate curricula: 1) increas- 
ing the number of required hours in the liberal arts; 2) encouraging the 
choice of electives in the liberal arts; and 3) developing courses that are 
liberal in scope and professional in orientation. The announced purposes 
of the colleges of business administration prove that the faculties are 
sensitive to business leaders’ awareness of the place that the liberal arts 
play in the preparation of young men to hold responsible positions in 


business. If in the 35 curricula studied here the liberal arts component is 
often still too small to make the “cultural” purpose of the colleges a 
reality for their students, the curricular developments in those colleges 
that have increased the liberal arts component to a marked degree may set 
the pattern that in the coming years the other colleges will follow. 





Variable Gift Annuities 


RALPH K. BALL 


A practicing attorney and former university counsel 
recommends a new and promising type of gift annuity. 


During the last few years there has been a great deal of discussion in the 
financial press and elsewhere about what has come to be known as 
Variable Annuities. Variable-annuity contracts differ from the cus- 
tomary fixed dollar annuity contracts by providing that the amount of 
the annuity payment is subject to variation as the result of one or more 
of the following factors: the mortality experience of the annuitants as a 
group; the market value of the assets in the investment fund through 
which the premiums are invested; the dividends and other income re- 
ceived. There have been contracts issued which have used other methods 
of determining the amount of the periodic payments, such as reference to 
cost-of-living indices. 

The first organization that obtained legal authority to issue an annuity 
contract of this type was the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion, which set up in 1952 a separate organization, called the College 
Retirement Equities Fund, for the purpose of issuing contracts to college 
and university faculty and staff members who wished to make such a 
contract part of their retirement program. 

Since that time interest in the subject has been stimulated by the efforts 
of the Prudential Insurance Company to obtain authority from the State 
of New Jersey to issue variable-annuity contracts and by the organiza- 
tion of two corporations under the laws of the District of Columbia for 
the purpose of issuing and selling such contracts. A great deal of opposi- 
tion has developed to this type of program. Some of the major insurance 
companies are opposed to it. 

A decision of the United States Supreme Court is expected shortly 
which will pass on the propriety of the contracts being issued in the 
District of Columbia. Three enabling bills have again passed the lower 
house of the New Jersey legislature and are now being considered by a 
committee of its senate. 
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In addition to the interest in variable annuities being shown by insur- 
ance companies, there have been a number of pension and profit-sharing 
plans created which have used the variable-annuity arrangement in one 
form or another in determining the amount of the payments due to the 
recipients of contracts under the plan. These pension and profit-sharing 
plans are not hampered by statutory restrictions of the sort to which life 
insurance companies are subject, and thus they have been able to make 
progress. 

The experience of the College Retirement Equities Fund is valuable in 
illustrating how successful variable gift annuities may be. In an address 
delivered on 17 April 1958, William C. Greenough, president of that 
organization, reported on six years of experience with a variable-annuity 
program invested entirely in equities. The initial annuity unit value was 
$10.00; on 31 March 1958 the value was $16.71—at approximately the 
low point in the recent stock market recession. (The crer “annuity unit” 
differs from what is called its “accumulation unit,” which is used to 
reflect the investment of the premiums being received for deferred 
annuities.) Mr. Greenough said that all participants seemed extremely 
pleased with the way the program has operated. “We remain quite cer- 
tain that the decision to establish crer for college professors and the 
structure that we designed to meet their needs is appropriate and good.” 

Despite the interest in this subject among the insurance fraternity and 
the investment brokers who sell mutual fund investments, there has been 
surprisingly little interest shown in the possibilities of the variable gift 
annuity by colleges, universities and other charitable organizations that 
are seeking capital gifts from the general public. The reason for this lack 
of interest is somewhat obscure, but no doubt some of it stems from the 
conservative attitude of the members of the boards of directors of institu- 
tions of this type, who are reluctant to enter a new field until the way 
has been carefully marked. Another reason may be the somewhat com- 
plex nature of the subject, which has made development and finance 
officers reluctant to submit proposals of this type to prospective donors. 

The ordinary gift annuity, which is a type of arrangement that many 
colleges and universities use today in obtaining capital gifts, generally 
involves an agreement whereby, in consideration of a gift, the institution 
agrees to pay to the donor, or to some other person or persons designated 
by him, for a term of years or more often for the life of such persons, a 
specific sum of money annually or in monthly or quarterly instalments. 
The same type of contract running for the life or lives of the annuitants, 
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if purchased from an insurance company, would be designated a single 
premium immediate life annuity, non-refund type. 

There is no apparent reason why any institution that is now accepting 
capital gifts subject to fixed dollar annuity payments to the donor or 
others, cannot accept similar gifts under an arrangement which will pro- 
vide for payment to the annuitants of an amount that may vary with 
changes in the investments of the institution, the income therefrom or 
the cost-of-living indices. This statement, of course, is subject to the 
qualification that, if the laws of the state in which the college or univer- 
sity is located do not permit insurance companies to issue variable- 
annuity contracts, and if the college or university is in the opinion of its 
counsel subject to the insurance laws and regulations of the state, then it 
cannot at the moment accept gifts on such conditions. I cannot in this 
short article go into a technical discussion of the statutes and administra- 
tive regulations of the various states with respect to gift annuities. I can 
only urge the officers of every institution, if they are now writing gift 
annuity contracts, to take a careful look at this question to see whether 
they can also establish variable gift annuities. 

About three years ago I was authorized to have an actuarial study made 
of the feasibility of the acceptance of variable gift annuities by a large 
educational institution. This actuarial study, made by leading actuaries, 
came to the conclusion that the variable gift annuity is practicable for 
such an institution. The study assumed a variation based on the factors 
of appreciation of assets, capital gains and income flow. Because of the 
fact that there would not be a large group of annuitants participating in 
the program, the actuaries recommended that the mortality factor em- 
bodied in the scheme should be based upon the assumed mortality tables 
for each year, and not upon the actual survival rate of annuitants who 
were receiving variable annuities from the institution. In this particular 
case, the gifts subject to the annuities were to be invested in a large 
merged investment fund which would, in and of itself, provide a hedge 
against either inflation or deflation. Because this large fund was a bal- 
anced fund, invested about equally in bonds, stock, and real estate and 
mortgages, the actuaries came to the conclusion that it would not be 
necessary to do as TIAA does and limit the amount of investment in the 
variable annuity to one half of the total investment. 

One of the problems that developed immediately when the institution 
attempted to solicit capital gifts subject to variable annuities was the 
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problem of explaining the method to be used in determining the annuity 
that the prospect would receive from year to year. 

Eventually a donor was found who wished to make a gift subject to a 
variable annuity and I was asked to draft che necessary contract. After 
considerable study I came to the conclusion that for all practical pur- 
poses the annuitant would be satisfied with a contract which limited the 
variable factor to changes in value of the unit investments in the large 
merged fund. 

Here was a fund in excess of $100,000,000 handled on a unit basis; that 
is, each endowment, trust fund or annuity premium invested through the 
single investment fund was assigned a number of units in the fund at the 
time of initial participation. The investment fund is revalued semi- 
annually and the value of each unit re-assessed accordingly. Only at 
those times are additional funds invested through the merged fund, and 
they, of course, are invested at the newly determined unit value. 

By way of a simple illustration, let us assume that on 1 July 1958, when 
a gift was received from X in the amount of $20,000, the value of each 
unit participating in the merged fund was $20.00. If the gift from donor 
X were invested in the merged fund at that time, the fund created by 
this particular gift would receive 1,000 units. The very simple contract 
to be drawn in this case would provide that the amount of the annuity 
to be received by the donor during his lifetime would vary with changes 
in the value of units of the merged investment fund. Let us suppose that 
in the first year, with a unit value of $20.00, the annuitant would receive 
$1,000.00. If at the end of that year the value of each unit in the merged 
fund has, for example, gone up to $25.00, the annuitant will receive in 
the following year, instead of $1,000.00, an annuity of $1,250.00. By the 
same token, if the unit value goes down to $15.00, the annuitant will 
receive in the succeeding year an annuity of only $750.00, as these con- 
tracts must be subject to fluctuation in both directions. 

It goes without saying that this is an attractive arrangement for a 
donor who is afraid of the effects of inflation upon his real income in the 
years ahead. One of the sad things about pensions and annuities in this 
country in the last few years has been the difficulties that inflation has 
created for those on fixed dollar incomes. 

Since the variable annuity should be very attractive to donors, and 
since it would seem possible for colleges and universities, in many in- 


stances, to enter into such contracts today, before insurance companies 
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are able to sell contracts of the same kind, an unusually fertile field for 
the solicitation of capital gifts should be available immediately. 

It is worth pointing out that the same tax rules apply with respect to 
the tax benefits to be received by a donor who makes a gift to a charitable 
institution subject to annuity, whether he makes it subject to a fixed dol- 
lar annuity or a variable annuity. The regulations recognize variable 
annuities specifically and provide for a method of determining the tax- 
able income to the donor or annuitant under variable annuities. The 
amount to be excluded from the taxable income in each year is deter- 
mined on the basis of the first-year expectations, and this remains level 
throughout the life of the contract unless the donor or annuitant elects 
to change this exclusion ratio because of the fact that in one or more 
years the amount he has received is less than the exclusion amount. The 
regulations specifically provide for this election." 

Thus, again, our institutions have an advantage in the solicitation of 
capital gifts subject to annuities over any proposition that an insurance 
company can make to the donor, because they can suggest a method to 
the prospect now which will enable him either to avoid or long defer the 
capital gains tax on accretions in value of property which he wishes to 
donate to the institution. The method will also enable him to take a tax 
deduction for a charitable contribution in the year of gift and to obtain 
an annuity for his lifetime which will vary in accordance with the in- 
vestment success of a merged investment fund or with other appropriate 
criteria. And that annuity will not be taxed in full, but from each annuity 
payment there will be excluded for tax purposes a substantial portion 
which will remain level throughout the entire term of the annuity. 

Here is a package deal which cannot be equaled in tax advantages by 
any insurance company or investment broker. Of course, in the initial 
determination of the annuity payable, the institution is not able to offer 
the same rate of return as if the prospect were to purchase a single 
premium life annuity from an insurance company. If however the insti- 
tution, in its acceptance of gift annuities, is using the table recommended 
by the Ninth Conference on Annuities held in 1955, it may modify those 
rates to some extent in favor of the donor, because the variable gift 
annuity arrangement gives it a substantial protection from the risks of 
investment, as those risks are in part transferred to the annuitant. TIAA 
officials have indicated that a factor as high as 13.95 per cent may be a 
proper adjustment to apply. Thus if the standard rate would grant the 
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annuitant an annual return of 5 per cent on his gift, the annuity for the 
first year under a variable gift contract could be 5.70 per cent. 

This makes an attractive contract for the donor, even if the tax fea- 
tures are not taken into consideration. Add to this the many other 
advantages that this type of gift can have for the donor: the advantage of 
being able to make a gift in kind rather than having to sell assets first and 
pay the capital gains tax on them; the advantage of obtaining a tax de- 
duction for a charitable contribution in the year of gift; the advantage 
of obtaining protection against fluctuations in the cost of living; the tax 
advantages offered by a semi-tax-free annuity —all these add up to a most 
attractive investment program for even a non-charity-oriented prospect. 
Put this proposal in clear language, offer it through well-trained develop- 
ment or business officers who understand the tax advantages and the way 
the variable feature of the annuity will operate, and the results are bound 
to be substantial. 

I am convinced that among elderly people with estates in the $75,000 
to $500,000 range, the variable gift annuity offers more assurance, more 
protection and, in addition, more satisfactions than any other investment 
program that any one could offer them today, provided they have no 
children for whom they wish to provide an estate. 


I added “more satisfactions” as that is the main point that all gift 
solicitors must keep in mind—satisfactions that come from the donors’ 
knowledge that they are making a real contribution to the youth of 
future generations; that their gift will live forever; that neither inherit- 
ance taxes, income taxes, the mental deficiencies that come with old age, 
nor inflation can destroy the gift or affect adversely the standard of 
living of the annuitant. 


Note: Since the above Article went to press, the United States Supreme Court, 
by a5 to 4 decision, held that two insurance companies organized in the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of issuing Variable Annuity Contracts must comply with 
the requirements of the Securities Act of 1933 and the Investment Company Act of 
1940 and register such contracts as securities with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. This may result in dual regulation of Variable Annuity Contracts by state 
insurance commissioners and by the S.E.C., but I do not believe it has any effect on 
contracts issued locally by educational institutions. 


1. Reg. Paragraph 1.72-2(b) (3). 
2. Reg. Paragraph 1.72-4(d) (3). 





We “Brainstormed” Faculty Morale 


CHARLES L. GARY 


Morale was low, so the faculty took a cue from 
Madison Avenue and ran some 200 remedies up the 
flagpole in two sessions. Moralwise, it was 

quite a booster. 


When the author was elected President of the Faculty Council of Austin 
Peay State College for the academic year 1957-58 he did not feel par- 
ticularly honored. He knew that the once proud and valuable organi- 
zation had not served a useful purpose in a number of years and he 
suspected that the colleague that nominated him did it ironically, re- 
membering the writer’s part in an abortive attempt to abolish the council. 
His first thought was to do nothing during his term of office: the faculty 
would prefer it that way. Then two events caused a change of heart. The 
first was a student editorial on the necessity of attracting and holding 
capable faculty members. This was followed in a matter of days by an- 
nouncements by three members of the faculty (all holding doctorates) 
that they were off for greener pastures. It became apparent that the 
Faculty Council could make a contribution by finding ways to hold such 
teachers at A.P.S.C. The situation in the state made it impossible for the 
president of the college to grant more than limited salary increases. It 
seemed obvious that faculty members would have to be held in Clarksville 
by other means. 

How this was to be done became the problem for study by the Faculty 
Council. At the traditional meeting at the opening of school in September 
blessings were counted. Advantages such as group insurance, use of the 
library, music practice facilities, the swimming pool and similar benefits 
were itemized. The presence of a friendly and sympathetic adminis- 
tration was noted and the Dean of Instruction spoke of the achievements 
of one’s associates at Austin Peay. All these things were recognized as not 
peculiar enough to this campus to hold faculty members. It was an- 
nounced that the next and principal meeting of the year for the Faculty 
Council would be a “Brainstorming Session” on the problem of “Im- 
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proving Faculty Morale at A.P.S.C.” Attendance was to be purely 
voluntary and no roll taken. 

“Brainstorming,” the inventior of Alex Osborn,’ attempts to apply the 
principle of the chain reaction to problem solving. Used successfully in 
advertising and other types of business endeavors, it has come in for 
criticism by some educators. Whether or not it produces more ideas from 
a group of trained minds (such as those of a college faculty) than would 
individual ideation is not the question here. As will be seen, there were 
some valuable by-products of the session as well as many good suggestions. 

One week before the session was to be held all the members of the 
faculty were issued another invitation and asked to give some thought in 
advance to the question, “How can faculty morale at Austin Peay State 
College be improved?” The members of the administration were asked 
not to attend in order that no ideas would be inhibited by their presence. 
Some did not understand this at first, obviously feeling that it was to be 
nothing more than an organized gripe session. When it was explained that 
this could not be so since only positive statements (i.e. only suggestions 
for correcting a recognized trouble spot) would be accepted and re- 
corded, objections disappeared. It also helped to point out that this was 
simply a means of garnering ideas and that later they would be con- 
sidered by the council’s executive committee and the administration 
jointly. 

Even with these precautions some of those who attended felt inhibited 
by the presence of student secretarial help hired to record in shorthand 
all the gems of wisdom such a body could be expected to produce. These 
more timid persons, with a number of others nearly sufficient to balance 
the two groups, retired to another room to conduct their session under 
the leadership of a psychology professor. The larger group and both sec- 
retaries remained to “brainstorm” under the leadership of the writer, who 
had used the technique briefly in a graduate class concerned with the 
creative approach to the arts. Austin Peay faculty members did not need 
any ideas to start the ball rolling, though a few such pump-primers had 
been prepared in advanced by the leaders. Also ready for keeping things 
moving when a momentary lull would occur were nine problem areas. 
These were faculty housing, academic freedom, status in the community, 
leaves, group purchasing, social life, relations with the administration, 
research opportunities and salary increases or other economic benefits 
such as free family tuition. If a period of longer than about fifteen 
seconds passed without an idea coming forth, the moderator would say: 
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“Let’s look for ideas in the area of academic freedom.” No matter how 
wild the idea, criticism of it was not allowed and all gripes such as “The 
library isn’t open enough” were not accepted until rephrased to some- 
thing like “Increase the number of hours per week for the library to re- 
main open.” Toward the close of the previously announced hour period 
the leader asked the number of ideas recorded up to that time and then 
the group attempted to add 25 more in the remaining minutes. They 
pushed for 100 in the last few minutes and when they fell short no one 
was ready to quit. The time was extended another half hour in both 
groups. 

What were the results? As would be expected, the group with the 
secretaries and the slightly more experienced leader outproduced the 
more timid souls. The margin of difference was sizable— 134 to 75. This 
is an encouraging number of ideas for an evening, even considering that 
there were 35 common to both lists and quite a few of the scatterbrained 
variety. A follow-up letter a few days later produced twenty more after- 
thoughts not found on either list. The result was four single-spaced pages 
of ideas for consideration. It seems doubtful that a letter asking for 
written suggestions from the faculty would have been as fruitful. 

No one was given credit for any ideas in the records and several 
months were purposely allowed to elapse before the next step was taken, 


in order that memories could not be relied upon. Then a screening com- 
mittee made up of the executive committee of the council and all the 
members of the administration met to evaluate the ideas. After two 


lengthy sessions each member of the committee took a copy of the list 
of ideas and marked each item as: (a) possible—worthy of immediate 
attention; (b) maybe—don’t discard entirely; (c) scatterbrained. From 
the returned lists were gleaned the following suggestions deemed most 
valuable for the situation at Austin Peay at this time. 


1. Faculty lounge 
. Free tuition for faculty children 
3. Six hours per quarter tuition for faculty wives 
. Parking 
5. Better salaries 
. Central telephone switchboard 
. Branch post office (already being worked on) 
. State Health Department rating for cafeteria 
. Help for orientation of new faculty members 
. Development of more professional attitude among the faculty 





. Saturday afternoon football games (already realized for 1958) 
. More non-athletic scholarships (already realized for 1958-59) 
. Recognition of period of service 

. Faculty representation in policy making 

. Every fourth summer off with pay 

. Departmental secretaries 

. Faculty club—recreation room 


addition to these, two suggestions were made as worthy of con- 
sideration for projects for the council for next year. They were: 


I. Ways of developing more interdepartmental cooperation 
I]. What are ethical practices for faculty members in their relationship with 
their colleagues, administrators and students? 


Whether or not one is impressed by the ideas resulting from the 
“brainstorming” it must be recognized that the project did point out 
areas that are of concern to faculty members at Austin Peay. Adminis- 
trators should pay heed to such concerns even if they feel that there is 
no justification for their existence. Any technique which helps identify 
the true feelings of the faculty is a valuable one. “Brainstorming” did this 
at Austin Peay. It also seemed to open the way for a less restrained ex- 
change of ideas between faculty and administration groups. And it was 
a lot of fun, even if some complained that they were never much for 
parlor games. Why not try it? 


1. For a detailed account of the procedure, see Applied Imagination, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957. 





Seven Deadly Sins of Omission 


HERBERT W. KNOPP, SR. 


In which it is shown that successful fund raising 
depends on presenting to potential donors an intelligible 
aim which they can make their own. 


A theologian friend has repeatedly warned me that the sins of omission 
are more devastating to the soul than those of commission for the very 
simple reason that they are rarely recognized and, not being recognized, 
go unrepented. 

What thus seems theologically true for the individual is also apparently 
true in the program of financial support for colleges and universities. It 
is not what an educational institution attempts that handicaps its develop- 
ment and growth. If it could be said that colleges and universities have 
souls, then it is my firm conviction on the basis of experience and obser- 
vation that it is the “sins of omission” which imperil their future. 

While these sins are many, for the purpose of this discussion they have 
been grouped into the seven most deadly. 


FIRST SIN OF OMISSION 
Failure to define adequately, relevantly and specifically the educational 
philosophy of the institution 

Virtually all colleges and universities within my knowledge have a 
section of the official catalogue devoted to the aims and purposes of the 
institution. If you were to examine a dozen publications from as many 
schools you would find that in at least ten there is an amazing sameness, 
which would permit an interchange of institutional name without the 
administration or faculty of any one of the ten finding any great fault. 
Were you to proceed further, you would find that most of the ten were 
having financial problems unless some benefactor back in a day of greater 
lucidity had liberally endowed the school. 

At the other two of the dozen examined I am sure you would discover 
growth and progress. 

Prospective donors, to say nothing of prospective faculty members 
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and prospective students, have a legitimate right to know specifically 
what an institution is attempting. Donors are looking for specific ideals; 
they scorn vague and irrelevant platitudes even when these are camou- 
flaged in academic gobbledygook. 


SECOND SIN OF OMISSION 


Failure to translate the definition of institutional philosophy into the 
academic structure 


Rare is the college where a member of the academic family, whether 
board member, administrator or faculty member, can point out with any 
assurance how the philosophy of the school is actively, consciously and 
aggressively being translated into practice. 

If it is a church-related college, courses in religion and chapel services 
are usually cited. Delve deeper into even these two abused examples and 
too often the result will show a glorified Sunday School approach in the 
classroom or an attempt to entertain the students in the chapel exercises 
or both. Absent is the dynamic of the Judeo-Christian ideal for the simple 
reason that the academic personnel either are not aware of it or abstain 
from it for fear that academic freedom is being sacrificed or violated. 
Examine the rest of the curriculum in most of such colleges and you will 
discover that it differs very little from that of any secular or tax- 
supported institution which frankly and honestly seeks to develop only 
academic competence. 

Intellectual integrity would seem to demand that once the educational 
philosophy is adequately, relevantly and specifically defined, every mem- 
ber of the academic family should consciously seek to give effect to this 
philosophy in his or her area of activity. Prospective donors and prospec- 
tive students have a right to expect this. No campus can long endure 
where deed does not coincide with profession. 


THIRD SIN OF OMISSION 
Failure to share institutional philosophy with the student body 


The paradox of an ideal centers in the fact that while realization is ever 
sought it is never fully realized. 

Few students realize this. They come to the campus in those years of 
their lives characterized by a rebellion against the status quo and a chal- 
lenge to all authority. 

Nevertheless nearly all students are idealists at this stage of life, al- 
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though the majority go to great lengths to cover up this yearning for 
perfection. Their very rebellions call for dynamic departures from dead 
pasts and their challenges demand guidance in the achievement of the 
seemingly impossible. 

Students cease to be guilty of a negative criticism of inadequacy when 
they are thoroughly aware of the ideals of an institution. When they 
recognize an honest approach to the future, presented with a full measure 
of intellectual integrity, amazing results follow. 

No institution dare ever forget that it exists only for the development 
of a desired end product—its alumni. Even a superficial survey of alumni 
donors of any college or university will indicate which institutions have 
done a good job of sharing their definitive philosophies with their 
students. 

Alumni are not made in the semester preceding graduation: the process 
begins with the day of matriculation. Alumni never believe im an insti- 
tution: they believe with their alma mater. This is the simple secret of 
alumni support. 

Winning football teams, class reunions or what-have-you in the way 
of gimmicks can never compensate for this sin of omission. 


FOURTH SIN OF OMISSION 


Failure to analyze potential publics which can be presumed with objec- 
tive validity to be interested in a definitive philosophy 

Who of us has not heard a college administrator comment with evident 
envy on the success of a sister institution in securing a significant gift? 
After all, “we have a better program than. . .” is a frequent refrain. 
Whether this is true is not really relevant. What is important is that the 
recipient of the philanthropy was in all likelihood “selling” his product 
in a favorable market. 

Foundations established to further scientific projects are rarely inter- 
ested in the humanities. Devout Roman Catholics seldom contribute to 
aggressive Lutheran schools. 


There are plenty of philanthropic dollars to satisfy every educational 
institution. But the college has to know where the seed of its educational 
philosophy has the best chance of a full harvest after careful cultivation. 
Believe it or not, a surprising number of prospective donors are looking 
for places to make contributions—but you will not find them advertising 
their interest. They are waiting to be discovered by intelligent search. 
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FIFTH SIN OF OMISSION 


Failure to present a total and validcted program in terms of the intended 
destiny of an institution 

The best way to solve present financial crises is to develop and project 
a master plan for the institution. Destiny is a magic word in fund raising, 
but it cannot be used loosely. 

Fragmentation is the curse of many institutional development at- 
tempts. A campaign is made for a new building without thought of what 
the upkeep of such a building will do to the current budget. Or the cur- 
rent budget will be overlooked completely in the desire to assure capital 
improvements. 

The majority of donors are fairly intelligent people. Their intelligence 
should not be insulted by failing to give them assurance that the support 
you seek is carefully related to and integrated with the total program of 
the college both now and in the predictable future. 

There is more truth than educators care to admit in the assumption by 
successful business leaders that many schools are operating too momen- 
tarily and too unrealistically. I can assure you that some of the clichés of 
business management on the campus are looked upon with considerable 
disfavor in the business world. I need only cite policies on depreciation 
of buildings and equipment. 

Prospective donors have a right to be informed of your total destiny 
and at the same time to be assured that your present policies are not 
frustrating that destiny. 


SIXTH SIN OF OMISSION 


Failure to recognize that the financial needs of an institution must be 
presented in terms of a potential donor’s interest 


Donors rarely give generously simply because a college needs money. 
The significant gift is forthcoming when the need of the college matches 
the interest of the donor. It remains for the institution to determine this 
donor-interest potential. There is a key to unlock every treasure chest. 

Another facet of this sin of omission is this: giving is rarely an ob- 
jective decision. The first impulse to make the gift is motivated by emo- 
tion; logic enters to justify the emotion. 


This then demands infinite patience, research and cultivation. Preju- 
dices may have to be humored in the process. Habits must be analyzed. 
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Your need must eventually be demonstrated as a real opportunity for 
the donor to express himself tangibly and relevantly. 

This does not mean that you prostitute your ideals or your philosophy. 
It merely means for example, that you discover that a man who loved his 
dead wife may wish to establish a lasting memorial to her love of music 
by establishing a chair in that area of your program. 

Also never to be overlooked is this facet of donor interest: the greatest 
fear of men and women of wealth as they advance in years is that they 
will be forgotten. They want to be remembered for something. 

Strangely, this something is often the very antithesis of their own 
background. The millionaire who never finished grade school craves to 
be a benefactor of education. The sharp and wealthy business man who 
just manages to stay out of the reach of the Treasury Department sud- 
denly develops a desire to promote a concept of ethics or of social con- 
sciousness and will give generously to this end. This strange but not so 
rare phenomenon may be called the “reverse interest.” Intelligent ob- 
servation of the prospect will soon reveal such situations. 


SEVENTH SIN OF OMISSION 


Failure to recognize that “post-selling” a donor is just as important as 
“pre-selling” 

Too often institutions expend all their energy in seeking to discover 
new donors. Philanthropic plums, just as all other varieties, seem always 
more inviting in the orchard beyond our own. 

One of the great religious organizations in America was once queried 
as to the reason for its tremendous experience in the field of estate gifts, 
particularly bequests. What was the secret? Persuasive and beautiful 
literature? Courting of the legal fraternity? 

As usual with most fund raising, the answer was disturbingly simple. 
Instead of using magic wands, this organization kept up a consistent pro- 
gram of informing its donors of past record what it was seeking to do 
and how the donor’s gift assisted in the achievement of its ideals. 

“Most of our bequests,” stated the chief executive, “come from people 
who contribute regularly—although modestly —to us during their life- 
time. We make every effort to make them feel that they are always a part 
of what we do, that we only handle their money to accomplish their 
ideal. Of course, the coincidence of their ideal and ours was not exactly 
accidental.” 





Another advantage to an aggressive “post-selling” program is the part 
it plays in upgrading the gift. Most development officers, when they have 
made an analysis of the giving history of their more generous bene- 
factors, quickly discover that the initial contributions were but a fraction 
of the current contribution. 

This does not mean that all small or modest gifts will be or can be up- 
graded. But it is true that, given two prospects of equal potential, it is 
easier to secure a gift of $1,000 from the one who made a gift of $500 last 
year than it is from the one who has never made a gift. This is self- 
evident, yet it is almost universally overlooked in actual practice. Hence, 
a conscious and deliberate effort to “post-sell” every past donor is just as 
important as, if indeed not more so than, a program to secure first-time 
donors. It is also much more economical. 

This discussion has emphasized principles rather than techniques. 
Techniques succeed significantly only when the principles are recog- 
nized, accepted and acted upon. And the principles are really very 
simple. There are times when those of us who serve as consultants 
wonder if this very simplicity may not be the baffling road-block to a 
sound development program for the educators and educational institu- 
tions of our day. 





BOOKS 


Wanted: A History of American Higher Education 


Higher Education in Transition 
by Jobn S. Brubacher @ Willis Rudy, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1958, 494 pages, $7.50. 


The subtitle of this book indicates that it is a history of American colleges and 
universities from 1636 to 1956, and an examination of the table of contents 
serves but to whet the appetite for such a history. At last, under a single pair 
of covers we may expect to find a history of higher education that traces the 
familiar story of the rise of small colleges in colonial America and so on down 
through the state universities, the land-grant colleges and universities, the rise 
of the great universities formed in the German tradition, and thence to the 
present. We expect to find much more, for the table of contents lists chapters 
on federal government and higher education, on the articulation of secondary 
and higher education, on the great debate over the nature of liberal education 
and on academic freedom. 

Yet for all this, the book is extremely disappointing in style, in format and 
in content. To be sure, it has all the outward trappings of scholarship, includ- 
ing some 88 pages of footnotes. But the reader will search in vain for a bibliog- 
raphy that organizes and to some extent evaluates the source material cited in 
the notes. In a book intended for the student of higher education this is a 
serious fault; certainly in subsequent editions a bibliography should be 
provided. 

Messrs. Brubacher and Rudy make their own tendencies clear almost from 
the very beginning. A recurrent theme in the chapters on the founding of 
American colleges is the struggle between academic conservatives and aca- 
demic liberals. The conservatives, according to the authors, were those who 
wished to teach the “classics” and ignore the new (for that time) Newtonian 
science and the discoveries being made in chemistry and biology. The authors 
point out quite correctly that the American college of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries broke away from the pattern of the English universities, following 
rather the pattern of the Scottish universities where an interest in the natural 
sciences flourished. 

The next struggle between the conservatives and liberals came over the 
elective system, a system which the authors believe was necessary to meet the 
needs of the American culture of the last half of the 19th century. In their 





view the non-elective liberal arts colleges of the early 19th century became 
anachronisms in the period from 1870 to 1910 when new scientific discoveries 
were crowding in thick and fast, when American society was becoming in- 
dustrialized and when James, Dewey and Thorndike were hammering out a 
new philosophy and a new psychology. | 

One cannot help but feel that the authors have set up a straw man. What 
was the classical curriculum in the early American liberal arts college? To the 
extent that these colleges imitated the English universities, they perpetuated 
the study of the classics in a sort of third-hand fashion. True there were read- 
ings in Greek and Latin authors but closer examination shows that these were 
snippets of oratory and poetry. Philosophy was studied but through manuals 
and derivative treatments of original thinkers. Indeed the American college 
student of today has closer access to the true classics—ancient, medieval, Ren- 
aissance and post-Renaissance—than did his 18th or 19th century counterpart. 

Among the better chapters in the book are those on early methods of in- 
struction, in which is quite vividly described the genuine limitations under 
which many so-calied colleges operated. It is some comfort to realize that the 
English universities during the 18th and early 19th centuries went through a 
similar period of decline in the standards of instruction. The two chapters on 
the American state university and the influence of the German university are 
among the best in the book. What a roll-call of great names is here—Tappan 
of Michigan, White of Cornell, Van Hise of Wisconsin, Gilman of Hopkins, 
Harper of Chicago, Eliot of Harvard and Butler of Columbia! One reads these 
chapters with feelings of regret that the American college presidency of today 
seems to lack such giants. 

The chapter on the federal government and higher education suffers from 
the fact that the book was sent to press too soon to take account of the concern 
over American education engendered by competition with the Soviet Union. 
Of course this is no fault of the authors, although it is a pity that they could 
not mention in their discussion of presidential advisory committees on higher 
education the preliminary recommendations of the Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School appointed by President Eisenhower in 1956. 

More questionable, however, is the view of the authors that the relationship 
of the federal government to higher education has led to increased federal 
control over higher education. They state flatly that in the half century fol- 
lowing the second Morrill Act of 1890 “federal control was coming to be 
more and more of a direct result of federal aid.” To the extent that the federal 
government had no clearly defined policy on higher education but offered 
financial aid for bits and pieces of educational activities, the argument has 
some merit. But to imply generally that the Morrill land-grant college acts 
have led to federal control of the institutions involved is to fly in the face of a 
mass of evidence to the contrary. 

The chapter on innovations in curriculums and methods and the chapter on 
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the philosophy of higher education are both particularly irritating in that they 
stack the deck against what might be called liberal humanism. It is one thing to 
criticize men like Babbitt, Shorey, Hutchins and Adler for their views, but one 
would expect the authors to attempt to keep their history straight at least. As 
it is, Messrs. Brubacher and Rudy join the ranks of those who are unable to 
distinguish the great books program at St. John’s College in Annapolis from 
the Hutchins-Adler version at Chicago. The authors have the perception to 
point out the connection between John Erskine and the great books method; 
surprisingly enough, they overlook the fact that Alexander Meiklejohn’s ex- 
perimental college at the University of Wisconsin had a profound influence 
on the St. John’s experiment. Perhaps it is too soon to expect historians of 
higher education to write both accurately and dispassionately of the great 
debate over liberal education that took place in the 1930’s and 1940's. Such a 
history, when it is written, will describe the differences—and they are vitally 
important ones—between what Hutchins tried to do at Chicago, what actually 
was done and is still being done at St. John’s and the effect of these experi- 
ments on the American liberal arts curriculum as seen in such documents as 
the Harvard Report of 1945. 

The book is at its best when it deals with the history of institutional devel- 
opments or academic practices. It is weakest in its efforts to give a history of 
the philosophy of American higher education. The weakness is twofold—the 
authors’ own tendentiousness and the fact that they have not used original 
sources in some rather crucial instances. With all its faults the book fills a 
much-felt need for a general history of higher education. Let us hope the 
authors and their publisher will soon find it possible to issue a revised edition 
that will take into account some of the important events in the history of 
higher education since 1956. Let us hope too that a revised edition will include 
a bibliography that will encourage the student to explore the subject more 
thoroughly. Finally let us hope that the publisher will give the next edition a 
more careful proofreading than the present one has had. 

Harrison Sasscer 


Mental Discipline After All? 


Mental Discipline in Modern Education 
by Walter B. Kolesnik, University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, 1958, 231 pages, $3.50 


This book, the outgrowth of the author’s doctoral dissertation, brings together 
a good portion of recorded opinion for and against mental discipline. By men- 
tal discipline the author means the psychological view of training men’s mental 
capacities to operate more efficiently “in general” and the philosophical con- 
viction that such training is the chief purpose of education. The subject, which 
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bristles with controversy, is reasonably analyzed from the viewpoint of its 
advocates and detractors. The very process of selection of opinion and com- 
ment would normally make for some bias, but even here the author keeps 
perspective and balance in mind. 

The author separates the idea of mental discipline from two nineteenth 
century concepts, since discredited, which embraced mental discipline as their 
own. These are faculty psychology and transfer of training—the belief that 
mastery of a difficult subject naturally equips the mind more easily to acquire 
other subject matter. The author objectively traces the origins and explores 
the ideas of the advocates of these concepts. He shows their decline and sub- 
mergence by twentieth-century educators sincerely seeking to reconcile the 
aims of education with the needs of a democratic state whose wealth and 
leisure opened school doors wider and for longer periods than has any other 
society in history. 

In its quiet and rather pedantic way this book is infinitely more valuable 
than those of flaming reformers who see the issue in terms of black and white 
and who draw heated division between traditionalist and progressive, essen- 
tialist and experimentalist, realist and pragmatist, intellectual disciplinarian and 
democratic guide, “egghead” and “organization man.” No such storms rage in 
this book as beclouded Educational Wastelands, Quackery in the Public 
Schools, The Diminished Mind and others. Rather the different approaches 
advocated for the development of human abilities are reasonably examined. 


In the last chapter, for example, the objectives and routes of John Dewey, 
Robert M. Hutchins and the Harvard Committee on General Education in a 


Free Society are explored. 

The issue around which mental discipline centers has always been important 
but never so timely as during the present world conflict. The pounding gallop 
of the Russian colossus has so shaken us that, not knowing where we went 
wrong, we incline our ears toward the “bold” statements of men like Conant 
and Rickover who are saying now what the neo-humanists said in the 1920's 
and the essentialists said in 1938. Caught in the grip of fear, the average Ameri- 
can is looking suspiciously and inquiringly at the direction and goals of 
American education. The central issue has to do with the prime purpose of 
education. Shall it be to train the mind in intellectual excellence? Or is this 
purpose not necessarily of first importance for a society desiring democratic 
congeniality and salable skills? Both questions do less than full justice to their 
advocates, and it is too simple to pinpoint the controversial issue so neatly. 

John Erskine pointed out in his 1912 Phi Beta Kappa address at Amherst 
our Anglo-Saxon disposition to regard intelligence as a peril rather than a 
virtue. We have trusted stouthearted mediocrity but shied away from intellec- 
tual excellence. Our attitudes, value system, literature and educational philoso- 
phy have reflected this. Instead of embracing intelligence as the highest virtue, 
we have had contempt for it. Above it we have placed the ordinary man of 
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valor and integrity who somehow reflected our own groping toward the 
democratic ideal. We have feared intelligence and, fearing it, heaped ridicule 
on those who pursued it. We have placed congeniality, self-reliance and skills 
on a pedestal as master virtues. 

These attributes we still need, but we also need to discriminate more finely 
among the virtues and recapture the Greek love of wisdom. It may be that the 
American climate of opinion is becoming more favorable to mental discipline 
as a legitimate goal of the academic process. Perhaps the time is propitious to 
dispel our inherited suspicion of the intellect, give rightful place to the power 
of the mind and embrace knowledge and intelligence. 

Franklin Parker 





Editorial Notes 


A LIBERAL education is no longer bounded by European traditions 
deriving from Hebrew and Greco-Roman sources. As the chairman of 
our Commission on International Understanding expresses it in his fore- 
word to the latest publication of the Association, “it is doubtful if any- 
body, however well versed in Western culture, can claim to be truly 
educated unless he has some familiarity with the great civilizations of the 
East.” The desirability of embodying the study of these civilizations in 
the undergraduate curriculum is receiving increasing attention among 
our member colleges, though the present state of affairs leaves much to 
be desired. A pilot study of the teaching of Russian and non-Western 
cultures in Indiana colleges and universities is reported in this issue of 
Liberal Education. A more extensive enquiry has been undertaken by the 
American Council on Education through its Commission on Education 
and International Affairs and with the aid of a grant from the Hazen 
Foundation. Meanwhile in furtherance of the common aim our Asso- 
ciation, in collaboration with The Asia Society, has published a booklet 
containing brief reports on the experiments conducted by five univer- 
sities with Asian studies programs at the undergraduate level. The 
booklet, entitled “Asian Studies in Liberal Education: The Teaching of 
Asian History and Civilizations to Undergraduates,” is edited by Pro- 
fessor Eugene P. Boardman of the University of Wisconsin. Copies have 
been sent to all members of the Association and additional copies in 
reasonable numbers are available, on request, from: The Asia Society, 
18 East soth Street, New York 22, New York. 


To strengthen “the religious fabric of undergraduate education,” Lilly 
Endowment, Inc., has made grants to eight Midwestern members of the 
Association, Antioch College, Augustana College, Berea College, Centre 
College, College of Wooster, Kenyon College, Rosary College and the 
University of Chicago, with the aim of enabling them to undertake new 
or enlarged programs of religious study. In making the grants, the foun- 
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dation expressed the view that “this is one of the areas in which the 
independent college of arts and sciences can make a distinctive contribu- 
tion to American life.” 


MEMO TO A COLLEGE TRUSTEE, published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company in both paperback and clothbound editions, will be on the 
bookstalls within a few days of the appearance of this journal. This 
provocative treatise, prepared for the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education by Beardsley Ruml and the late Provost Donald H. Morrison 
of Dartmouth College, asserts that if American colleges managed their 
affairs more effectively they could—without raising tuition fees—im- 
prove the quality of education and nearly double faculty salaries. The 
new “Rum! Plan” may not command universal agreement but it may at 
least be expected to arouse lively and fruitful discussion on and off the 
campus of many privately supported colleges. 


Tue thirteenth annual workshop in fund raising to be offered by the 
school of education of Syracuse University will be held from 6 through 
17 July during the summersession at the Chautauqua Center, Chautauqua, 
New York. The workshop is a two-week course covering the chief 
areas of educational fund raising, including the capital gifts campaign, 
the development program, the alumni fund and the bequest program. It 
is especially designed for administrative officers concerned with educa- 
tional financing as well as laymen who wish to acquire an understanding 
of the relevant problems and techniques. The workshop will once again 
be directed by Bernard P. Taylor, executive director of the Penn State 
Foundation of the Pennsylvania State University, who will be assisted 
by Paul Douglas, president of the Institute of Communications Research, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Harold R. Thompson of the American City Bureau, 
Chicago, Illinois. Full information about the workshop may be obtained 
from Mr. Taylor at: Room 107, Old Main, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


CREOLE Foundation, created in 1956 by Creole Petroleum Corporation to 
support and encourage educational, scientific and cultural activities in 
Venezuela and to strengthen cultural relations between Venezuela and 
the U.S.A., announces the first biennial competition for its international 
research prize of $10,000 for the best work on Venezuela in any branch 
of the natural, physical or social sciences. The competition is open to 
nationals of any country, but entries must be written in English, French, 
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German, Italian, Portuguese or Spanish or accompanied by an adequate 
summary in one of these languages. Entries for the first competition must 
be received in Venezuela by 31 December 1959 and the result will be 
announced in July 1960. Thereafter, the closing date for each biennial 
competition will be the last day of the year immediately preceding the 
year in which the prize is to be awarded. Entries should be sent by reg- 
istered or certified mail to: Premio Fundacién Creole, Apartado 889, 
Caracas, Distrito Federal, Venezuela. Further information may be ob- 
tained from: U.S. Coordinator, Creole Foundation, 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, New York. 


Tue John Hay Whitney Foundation has awarded John Hay Fellowships 
for study of the humanities in the coming academic year to 63 teachers in 
public high schools from coast to coast. Their fields of study include 
English, fine arts, foreign languages, history, mathematics and science. 
Each fellow will receive a year’s leave from his school system for study at 
one of the five cooperating universities— Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern and Yale—and one third of the participating systems are 
granting sabbatical leave with pay. Stipends include a sum equivalent to 
the teacher’s salary for 1959-60 together with tuition charges and trans- 
portation costs for the fellow and his primary dependents. In announcing 
the awards, Dr. Charles R. Keller, director of the John Hay Fellows 
Program, said: “These fellowships help to improve the quality of edu- 
cation in the United States. Outstanding teachers have opportunities to 
study and to think and thereby to recharge their intellectual batteries.” 


A new scholarship fund to help Vietnamese students to pursue their 
education in the United States has been established by the American 
Friends of Vietnam, a private, non-profit organization founded in 1956 
to promote friendly relations between Vietnam and the U.S.A. The 
Elinor Dubin Memorial Scholarship Fund, named in honor of a former 
executive secretary of the organization, will be administered by the Insti- 
tute of International Education. It will make grants to Vietnamese stu- 
dents whose studies in this country promise to contribute to the welfare 
and development of their homeland. 


SoME 65 educators will attend the Inter-University Conference on the 


Superior Student to be held from 14 through 17 June at the University 
of Michigan. Sponsored by the Inter-University Committee on the Su- 
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perior Student, which is supported by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the conference is expected to draw representatives from 33 state 
and municipal colleges and universities in the East and the Middle West. 
The purpose of the conference is to encourage an exchange of infor- 
mation about honors programs among publicly supported educational 
institutions. 


As the Marshall Scholarship program enters its sixth year, twelve more 
American students will be added to the sixty who have already benefited 
from these awards made annually by the United Kingdom government 
as a gesture of appreciation for American aid under the Marshall Plan. 
Preference is given to candidates who combine high academic ability 
with the capacity to play an active part in the life of the British uni- 
versity at which they will study. This year’s winners come from eleven 
American colleges and universities, ranging in size from Berea College to 
Cornell University and in location from Rice Institute to the University 
of Wisconsin and from Harvard to the University of San Francisco. 
They will go next fall to six English universities of their own choosing: 
Birmingham, Cambridge, Leeds, London, Nottingham and Oxford. 





Among the Colleges 


Brown University’s classics department will carry on a program of exca- 
vation at Corinth in Greece this summer. Corinth was chosen because of 
its historical importance and because excavation there has already been 
extensive and rewarding—although much remains to be done. The ex- 
pedition will work in association with the American School of Classical 
Studies which has conducted work at Corinth for more than sixty years. 
In 1881 Professor Albert Harkness of Brown, two Harvard professors 
and two laymen met to establish this institution on Greek soil with a 
three-fold function: to train advanced American graduate students, con- 
duct excavations and publish the results. Yale, Johns Hopkins and Cornell 
quickly joined Harvard and Brown in the program. Now a total of 
eighty institutions support the school. All objects unearthed in exca- 
vation are the property of the Greek nation and remain in Greece. The 
Museum at Corinth, owned by the Greek government but built and 
supervised by the school, is one of the finest in provincial Greece. 


Bucknell University will offer a new degree, Master of Arts in Liberal 
Studies, for the first time during the forthcoming summer school, 29 
June to 7 August. Open only to elementary and secondary school 
teachers, the degree is designed to give them an opportunity to extend 
their graduate education by selecting programs of studies which will be 
most useful to them in their classrooms. 


Carleton College received last February from the Olin Foundation, Inc. 
of New York City a gift of $1,500,000 to be used for the construction 
and equipment of a science building for biology and physics. 

A Carleton alumnus and free-lance writer, the late Neil G. Caward of 
New York City, has bequeathed $102,800 for the establishment of the 
Frances and Rose Caward Scholarship Fund in memory of his wife and 
mother. 





Columbia University Teachers College will undertake to find out for the 
United States Office of Education what can be done to keep good men in 
the teaching profession. This project was one of seven new research 
studies recently announced by the office. The study will be made by Dr. 
Robert Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen, who will use World War II 
aptitude test scores of aviation cadets. In 1955 Dr. Thorndike searched 
out 10,000 of the trainees he had helped to test in 1943. The answers to a 
questionnaire he gave them provided him with occupational and income 
facts on the men for the post-war period. For the present study the 500 
teachers and 500-1000 others will be asked to bring their histories up to 
date. Those who have left teaching will be asked to list satisfactions and 
dislikes. The 1943 test score will enable Dr. Thorndike to compare the 
abilities of those who have left teaching with those who have remained 
in it. 


Denison University has received from the Ford Foundation a grant of 
$40,000 to be used to strengthen its teaching about Asian countries. The 
program is being set up as a three-year interdisciplinary seminar to in- 
crease the faculty’s competence on China, India and Japan. It will also 
provide funds for strengthening the library resources on these countries 


and for brief visits to the campus by outside specialists. 


Dickinson College has received a gift of 112 volumes, mostly first edi- 
tions, from the private library of the late Waldron Phoenix Belknap, Jr., 
of Boston. The books are a representative cross section of contemporary 
material of the John Drinkwater period and, combined with the Roscoe 
O. Bonisteel Collection of Drinkwater’s manuscripts and first editions, 
give the college one of the most extensive collections of the writings of 
that period. 


Earibam College has a new country study and retreat center for its 
faculty and students in the Homelands estate recently given to the college 
by Mrs. Charles Mitchell. The two-story, ten-room house on the out- 
skirts of Liberty, Indiana, was built about 100 years ago by the grand- 
parents of the late Charles Mitchell. 


Eastern Baptist College has received a grant from the William Robertson 


Coe Foundation of New York which will provide fifty complete scholar- 
ships for teachers and a five-week “American Studies Program,” de- 
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signed to help them renew their acquaintance with the principles on 
which the American way of life and form of government are based. The 
scholarships are reserved in principle for high school teachers in these 
fields, but a limited number is available to teachers in junior high schools 
or prospective teachers in the social sciences or literature. 


Fairleigh Dickinson University will provide traveling fellowships to send 
twelve members of the social science faculty to visit vital areas of the 
world next summer. They all teach the course in contemporary society 
that is required of all Fairleigh Dickinson students. Countries to be visited 
by different groups include Russia, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
Egypt, Sudan, Nigeria, Ghana, Liberia, French West Africa, India, 
Pakistan, Thailand, Indonesia, Korea and Japan. 


Flordia Presbyterian College, which will open next September in tempo- 
rary quarters in St. Petersburg, is planning a new curriculum designed to 
meet the individual’s needs and to give each man a chance to plan his 
course of study to suit his future interests. The new school’s educational 
concepts have been planned in accordance with three factors. First it 
wants to maintain faculty interdependence and accordingly will not have 


any department as such; secondly it wants to maintain curriculum depth 
as well as width; thirdly it wants to emphasize independent student study. 
The plan is to cut down the size of the faculty, thus enabling the school 
to pay really good men to teach, and to use students so far as possible to 
teach other students. The physical plant of the college is scheduled for 
completion in 1962. 


Gettysburg College will offer this summer a tuition-free mathematics 
course to a limited number of high school graduates. Students who com- 
plete the course successfully will be prepared for enrolment in more 
advanced mathematics and physics courses at any college or engineering 
school and need not be candidates for matriculation at Gettysburg 
College. 


Hamilton College plans to conduct, with the aid of a two-year grant of 
$204,310 from the Ford Foundation, an experiment in the use of teaching 
machines to strengthen student ability for independent learning. The 
college will develop and test self-teaching-machine materials for courses 
in logic, mathematics, French, German and psychology, which will be 
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offered to 250-300 of its students and to high school students from five 
schoo] districts in the Oneida County area of New York, who are 
presently participating in a special program for gifted pupils. The unique 
feature of the machine is that it requires the student to construct his 
answer rather than merely to recognize it. It does not employ the 
multiple-choice method. The machine is a slightly modified version of 
the one devised and developed by B. Frederick Skinner, professor of 
psychology at Harvard University. At the conclusion of the experiment 
results and materials will be released for publication. 


Harvard University has received a special gift of $50,000 to help needy 
students from the South. At the request of the anonymous donor prefer- 
ence will be given to able negro and white students from Southern high 
schools who come from impoverished backgrounds and who might not 
otherwise have the opportunity to attend college. If Southern students 
do not take up the full amount available, some of the fund may be used 
to help students from particularly underprivileged backgrounds else- 
where. 


Hofstra College opened last February a new three-story wing to its 
library, Mason Hall. The addition was made possible by a $250,000 gift 


from the estate of the late William J. Gallon of Plandome, Long Island. 


Lafayette College will offer an interdepartmental major in international 
affairs for the first time beginning in the academic year 1959-60. An 
important phase of the curriculum will be the study of a foreign language 
for four years so that students of international affairs will become 
thoroughly familiar with the language and culture of a country other 
than their own. Students may enrol as majors in international affairs at 
the start of their junior year after completion of arts option courses plus 
additional work in a foreign language during their first two college years. 


Milligan College will build a 100,000-volume library building which is 
the gift of the T. W. Phillips, Jr. Charitable Trust and of the Phillips 
family of Butler, Pennsylvania. The building will be named “The P. H. 
Welshimer Memorial Library” in memory of the late Dr. P. H. Wel- 
shimer, long-time minister of the First Christian Church, Canton, Ohio. 
Dr. Welshimer’s personal library of 7,000 volumes was presented to the 
college by his family and will be housed in the new building. 
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New York University opened on 1 April the one-year nomination period 
for the thirteenth quinquennial election to the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans. Eligible for nomination is any American citizen, man or 
woman, who has been dead at least 25 years and who contributed sig- 
nificantly to the nation’s history. The nominee must also have made his 
home in the United States. A bronze bust of each of the winning candi- 
dates will be placed with the 85 busts already installed in the open-air 
colonnade of the national shrine which is located on the Bronx campus of 
the university. 


Stanford University is one of nine universities to share in a $9,161,210 
grant from the Ford Foundation to improve the quality of high school 
education. The school of education will administer the $900,000 grant. 
The five-year secondary education project which begins this summer has 
three objectives. First it will develop an experimental program in teacher 
education; second it will encourage experimentation in selected high 
schools in upgrading the curriculum; third it will develop an improve- 
ment program for the preparation of high school administrators. The 
new program is aimed specifically at persons who might not otherwise 
have entered the teaching profession. 


Texas Christian University dedicated last March four new buildings 
valued at over $3,500,000. They include the $1,300,000 Mary Couts 
Burnett Library, which was enlarged to three times its original size and 
completely redecorated (with funds subscribed through the Christian 
churches of Texas, New Mexico and Louisiana), the Bailey Building re- 
modeled for $200,000 to meet the special needs of the school of education 
and two dormitories costing some $1,000,000 each. 


University of Bridgeport has received a $23,950 grant from the National 
Science Foundation for setting up a pre-college science center for gifted 
high school juniors. Some 35 students who will enter their senior high 
school year in September will be accommodated at the center under a 
seven-week program beginning on Sunday, 28 June and ending Saturday, 
15 August. 


University of Chattanooga has been awarded a grant of $58,200 by the 
National Science Foundation to finance a summer institute for teachers 
of science and mathematics from 8 June to 17 July 1959. The federal 
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grant is part of a nationwide program designed to improve the teaching 
of mathematics, biology, chemistry, geology and physics. Sixty teachers 
within the Chattanooga area will be invited to participate. Selection will 
be made on a competitive basis from among junior or senior high school 
teachers who hold bachelor degrees from accredited colleges or uni- 
versities and who have taught science or mathematics in grades seven 
through twelve for at least two years. 


University of Pennsylvania recently established a $500,000 student loan 
fund, which is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Butcher, III of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Butcher, an alumnus, stated that the fund would be available 
to any male student of any nation, race, color or creed in any school or 
department of the University of Pennsylvania. The fund will enable stu- 
dents to borrow from the university up to two-thirds of the cost of their 
education through low-interest, graduated-repayment loans. 


University of Texas will offer a six-week, six-semester-hour, graduate 
course on world history to selected high school teachers from 17 June to 
29 July 1959. This summer institute is the result of more than two years’ 
planning to meet the needs of high school social studies and history 
teachers and to bridge the gap between high school and college teaching. 
The innovation, which has the support of the American Historical 
Association’s Service Center for Teachers of History, originated in 
December 1956 in St. Louis. 


University of Wisconsin has received, partly by donation and partly by 
purchase, from Dr. Marvin Sukov, a Minneapolis psychiatrist, his collec- 
tion of “little magazines,” that is, periodicals with a relatively small 
circulation and few advertisers, but with high intellectual content. The 
Sukov collection, already installed in the memorial library, includes 
10,617 issues under 715 separate titles on politics, philosophy and modern 
literature. Three fifths are American publications, with the balance made 
up of British publications and periodicals published by American ex- 
patriates living on the continent of Europe and particularly in France. 
Many distinguished modern writers first appeared in these “little maga- 
zines” and some of their early writings can only be found there. 


Vassar College has been bequeathed $401,600 by the late Miss Nina 
Frances Raynor, an alumna, with which it has established the Sarah Mills 
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Raynor Fund, in memory of Miss Raynor’s mother. The fund is to be 
used for faculty salaries. 


Washington University has received an unrestricted gift of $1,000,000 
from an anonymous donor, a retired St. Louis business executive. The 
gift, in the form of securities, was made in accordance with the uni- 
versity’s life-income plan, under which a person 60 years or older may 
make a capital gift and continue to receive the income thereof during his 
lifetime and the lifetime of one other person. 


Yale University will seek with the aid of a $50,000 grant from the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., a method of controlling space problems of 
large research libraries. The report, due in approximately three years, is 
expected to be of use to other librarians faced with expanding collections 
and limited space. 


Yeshiva University is the recipient of the entire estate of more than 
$250,000 of a Hatboro, Pennsylvania, junk dealer, the late Charles 
Fraiman. Mr. Fraiman, whose house was a shambles and who dressed in 
rags, scorned material comforts but loved reading and learning. Although 
not religious, he was concerned when he visited his nearby synagogue 


and saw Bibles stacked in closets. He had visited the seminary at Yeshiva 
University twenty years ago and this, combined with his firm desire to 
help support Jewish learning, made him decide to make the university his 
only beneficiary. 





Our Contributors 


Kermit Eby 


an ordained minister of the Church of the Brethren and a 
former high school principal and educational director for 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, is professor of 
social sciences at the University of Chicago. 


Francis H. Horn 


former teacher of English, history and education, college 
dean and executive secretary of the Association for Higher 
Education, is president of the University of Rhode Island. 


Sumner C. Hayward 


former head of the department of psychology at Carleton 
College and Michigan Fellow in College Administration, is 
secretary of the college at Chatham College. 


Abraham N. Barnett 
is librarian of the social sciences reference service of the 
Purdue University libraries. 

E. Earle Stibitz 
is associate professor of English at Southern Illinois 
University. 

Joseph Seidlin 


former professor of mathematics and chairman of a univer- 
sity department of education, is dean of the graduate school 
at Alfred University. 


Robert F. Byrnes 


is professor of history at Indiana University and secretary to 
the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies appointed by the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. 





Jobn M. Thompson 


former teacher of modern European and Russian history at 
Columbia University and staff assistant to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Slavic Studies, is associate professor designate of 
Russia history at Indiana University. 


Panos D. Bardis 


a graduate of Bethany College, the University of Notre 
Dame and Purdue University, is instructor in sociology at 


Albion College. 


James Newcomer 


dean of Olivet College, has been responsible for an analysis 
of undergraduate curricula in business administration as part 
of the study of education in the liberal arts which is being 
conducted by the Institute of Higher Education. 


Ralph K. Ball 


is a practicing attorney and former counsel to Northwestern 
University. 


Charles L. Gary 


former head of the music department and chairman of the 
faculty council at Austin Peay State College, is assistant 
director of publications for the Music Educators National 
Conference. 


Herbert W. Knopp, Sr. 


a graduate of Capital University, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Theological Seminary and George Peabody College for 
Teachers and a prominent layman of the Missouri Synod of 
the Lutheran Church, is a consultant in institutional finance 
and public relations. 


Harrison Sasscer 


a graduate of St. John’s College, Annapolis, former public 
school teacher and former staff member of the American 
Council on Education and the U.S. Office of Education, is 
assistant director of the division of legislation and federal 
relations of the National Education Association. 


Franklin Parker 


is assistant professor of the history of education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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30 Rockefeller Piaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
Tel. Circle 6-1560 





Specialized Tuition Payment Plan 
Solves College and Parent Problems 


Conversations with colleges through- 
out the nation ‘ndicate a rising interest 
in The Tuition Plan’s ability to solve 
the growing problems of tuition pay- 
ment. This specialized monthly pay- 
ment arrangement is tailored to your 
fee structure and resolves pressure you 
may be experiencing in these vital 
areas: 

Increased need of parents for deferred 
payment plan. 

Growing use of college’s own plan add- 
ing continually to operating expense. 
Delayed tuition receipts prevent ex- 
pected short term investment income. 
Present plan lacking complete cover- 
age and parent appeal. 

Here’s how the Tuition Plan cuts ad- 
ministrative costs, reduces workload, 


with a comprehensive program based 
on 21 years of service to colleges. 
College Benefits: Tuition Plan oper- 
ates at no cost to college... college 
starts term with fully paid enrolment 
... Tuition Plan assumes financial re- 
sponsibility . .. tactful handling of par- 
ents (no credit investigations) builds 
good will. 

Parent Benefits: Parents can cover up 
to four years of tuition with a single 
contract... parent life insurance in- 
cluded on all contracts covering more 
than one year... The Tuition Plan, a 
national organization, services parents 
living anywhere. 

Will you give this pioneer plan your 
consideration? Please write for descrip- 
tive brochure. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 








TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1920 


Thirty-nine years of public relations and 


fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


Empire State Building 
New York 1, N. Y. 


(Charter Member American Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel) 




















The original and only company 


specializing in insurance 


for college men... 





represented only by college men... 


selling exclusively to college men. 


THE COLLEGE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


College Square at Central Court South 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
| 

















PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 


a2 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
study without obligation. 


Charter Member American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 











The American Association 
of 


BULLETIN University Professors 


AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, pre- 
senting articles and reports of concern to all who are inter- 
ested in or are a part of our institutions of higher learning. 
Current subjects: higher education and national security; 
educational programs and policies; faculty-administration 
relations; freedom of inquiry and expression; economic status 
of the profession; tenure; the evaluation of faculty services; 
professional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 46,000 
Subscription $3.50 a year 


American Association of University Professors 


1785, MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 




















For information about higher education 


WORLD-WIDE 


International Handbook of Universities 


First edition. 500 universities in 70 countries 
Ready April, $6.00 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1959 
36th edition, Ready April, $13.00 


UNITED STATES 


American Universities and Colleges 
7th edition, 1956, $12.00 


American Junior Colleges 


4th edition, 1956, $8.00 


A Guide to Graduate Study: 


Programs Leading to the Ph.D. Degree 
lst edition, 1957, $5.00 


Send for catalog, more information, or order from 
Dept. A 


American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














A REMINDER 


To retired college and univer- 
sity professors and to profes- 
sors who will retire in 1959: 


Register Now With The 


RETIRED PROFESSORS REGISTRY 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


A joint project of the 


Association of American Colleges 
AND THE 
American Association of 


University Professors 








HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


40TH EDITION, 1959 cloth, $10.00 


Includes primary and secondary schools, special schools, boarding and day 
schools in all parts of the United States, Canada and around the world. 

A new and provocative introduction contains articles by well-known figures 
in private education. 


GUIDE TO JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


3RD EDITION, 1959 cloth, $5.00 


Companion volume to the HANpBooK, this guide provides current information 
on two-year liberal arts programs and a variety of vocational and specialized 
programs. The only complete guide to post-secondary education, it is a vital 
reference volume for advisers, educators and parents. Featured sections include: 


Statistics and descriptive text Associations membership lists 
Curricula-finding lists Index, including senior colleges 
Junior colleges with secondary and universities 
departments 
Order both books from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 11 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Publishers of THe Directory FoR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN and 
Tue Guipe To SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 








Why don’t you talk to the men at 
Cumerford about raising the money? 


by William R. Cumerford, president, Cumerford Incorporated 


Will your campus be ready for 
1970? 

If you have not yet begun 
your development plans for 1970, 
1975 and beyond, you will soon 
be too late, for tomorrow is upon 
us. 
The men of Cumerford have 
helped many college boards plan 
their long range development 
programs. With these programs 
crystallized, our executives have 
helped raise the money to begin 
them. Buildings are going up 
now. These colleges and univer- 





sities will be ready for the future. 


Will your campus be ready for 
1970? 


Why don’t you talk to the men 
at Cumerford about raising the 
money? Cumerford Incorporat- 
ed, fund-raising, 912 Baltimore 
Avenue, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 
BAltimore 1-4686. Send today 
for your copy of our “Brief 
Guide To Fund-Raising.” There 


is no charge or obligation. 





You mean | can get $20,000 
of TIAA Term insurance for 
less than $100 a year? 


That’s the question an Assistant Professor from Purdue 
asked us when he heard about TIAA’s low life insurance 
costs. 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the annual premium for 
$20,000 of 10-Year Term insurance is $132.20 and the first- 
year dividend is $49.80, making a net annual payment of 
$82.40. Dividend amounts, of course, are not guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
available to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or 
full-time. To get complete details, send us the coupon below. 

TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 
CITAA)- 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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} Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the cost of 10-Year 
Term insurance at my age (issued up to age 55). 
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FUND-RAISING FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SUCCESS 


depends upon ... 


PREPARATION and RESEARCH 
ADHERENCE to EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
TIME SCHEDULES with FLEXIBILITY 
PROSPECT CONTACTS 
by COMPETENT REPRESENTATIVES 
COMPLETELY INTEGRATED PROCEDURES 


with ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


we adhere to these principles 


American City Bureau 


3520 PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK & WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


FOUNDING MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
































